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N the west side of the highway 
QO which leads from the western 

side of the East Haven Green to 
the tidewater of Long Island Sound, 
and about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the south-west corner of the 
Green, there stood, until a few years 
azo, an ancient dwelling commonly 
known as “The Moulthrop House.” 
I know nothing of its builder, save 
that he bore the name of Moulthrop, 
one that occurs often in the early 
records of the New Haven Colony. 
The date of its erection is uncertain, 
but from the architectural evidence 
the house probably belonged to the 
last quarter of the 17th century. 

Of the central chimney, integral 
lean-to type, this old house displayed 
several features which made it of 
special interest. Its general air of 
primitive quaintness went far to mark 
it as a 17th century house, and the 
evidence of repeated changes in its 
structure afforded much ground for 
speculation as to its original form. 

Placed not more than 20 feet back 
from the highway, and fronting on 
it, the house faced east. Its frontage 
measured 36 feet 4 inches, and its 
depth, including the lean-to, 28 feet 
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4 inches. On the first floor the north 
front room was apparently the par- 
lor, and the corresponding room on 
the south side the hall or living’ room. 
This was the customary arrangement 
in Connecticut, where the living 
room was always placed on the more 
sheltered, and consequently the 
warmer side of the house. The kitchen 
occupied a central position behind the 
chimney, with a pantry at the north 
and a small bedroom at the south 
end of it. There were no back stairs, 
nor was there evidence to show that 
any ever existed. The front stairs 
occupied the conventional position 
at the rear of the porch or entry, 
against the front wall of the chimney. 

The cellar stairway of the Moul- 
throp house was of the utmost in- 
terest, for it was more archaic than 
any other feature of the house. It 
was constructed of solid pieces of 
hewn oak measuring 8 by 10 inches 
in section, which were built into the 
masonry at either end. Descending 
from a door in the fireplace wall of 
the hall, these oak steps, which were 
directly in front of the chimney, led 
to a cellar that extended only beneath 
the north end of the house. Cellar 
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stairs constructed of solid oak steps 
of triangular section, pegged to string 
pieces upon which they bear, exist in 
several Connecticut houses, but those 
in the Moulthrop house, so far as 
I know, were unique. Do cellar stair- 
ways of this sort, built of solid oak 
steps, exist in Massachusetts, or else- 
where in New England? 

The first floor joists, which ran 
from the cellar chimney girts to the 
end sills of the house, were halved 
logs of about 10 inches in diameter. 
These timbers were of white oak, and 
the bark still clung to many of them. 

The cellar walls were constructed 
of irregular blocks of local red sand- 
stone, originally laid dry, but subse- 
quently pointed up with shell-lime 
mortar. Cellarway steps, likewise 
built of red sandstone, led up to grade 
at the rear. Although very old work, 
evidence of patching in the masonry 


of the cellar wall at this point indi- 
cates that this cellarway was probably 
of later construction. Across the 
front of the house, the underpinning 
was built of uniform blocks of care- 
fully dressed red sandstone, two 
courses showing above grade. 

On the first floor, the fireplace wall 
of the parlor was panelled with white 
pine. Qn either side a fluted pilaster 
flanked the fireplace opening, which 
was framed by a _ heavy bolection 
moulding of bold contour. All the 
other walls of this floor were plastered, 
although it was evident that wainscot 
had originally covered the chimney 
wall of the hall. The posts, girts, and 
summers of this floor were cased in 
the conventional manner. 

The stairway to the second floor 
displayed winders at the turns, and 
a moulded rail without balusters. The 
outer end of the stairs was enclosed 
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in 1919 


Taken down 


by a well moulded box string, and 
the space below it was panelled with 
white pine. 

On the second floor there were but 
two rooms—the hall chamber and the 
parlor chamber. Like the parlor, but 
simpler in character, there was white 
pine panelling on the fireplace wall 
of the parlor chamber. All the pan- 
elling in the house had been painted 
many times, but the undermost color, 
and accordingly the first applied, was 
everywhere Indian red. The chimney 
wall of the hall chamber, which had 
no fireplace, was wainscoted with 
white pine. The joints of this wain- 
scoting, which ran vertically, were of 
the customary “bead and bevel” form. 
All the other walls, including the ceil- 
ings, were plastered, like those of the 
first floor. Although the use of 
plaster began very early in the days 
of the New Haven Colony, as the old 


court records attest, it is possible that 
the ceilings of this house were not 
always plastered. The fact that the 
ceiling joists of the hall and the par- 
lor, and the two chambers above 
them, were planed, and slightly cham- 
fered on their lower edges, suggests 
the thought that they may have been 
exposed originally, for otherwise, why 
were they so carefully finished’ 
There were no stairs to the attic, 
which, like the lean-to attic, was found 
without any flooring. If the ceilings 
of the two chambers were originally 
unplastered, as seems probable, the 
ceiling joists at that time must have 
been covered with floor boards in the 
attic, for otherwise the occupants of 
these rooms would have had an un- 
obstructed view of the roof rafters. 
above. As such an = arrangement 
would have made these chambers un- 
tenantable, it is not improbable that 
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the main attic was floored in the first 
place and that the boards were ripped 
up and used elsewhere subsequently 
—no doubt when the ceilings were 
plastered. From the evidence in hand, 
however, it does not seem that any 
flooring had ever existed in the lean-to 
attic. ‘The only access to this space 
was through a narrow door, 18 or 20 
inches wide, which was part of the 
panelling scheme of the parlor cham- 
ber. ‘This door gave entrance to a 
shallow closet in the chimney bay— 
space gained by the diminution in 
size of the chimney stack on the 
second floor—through which one had 
to pass in order to enter the lean-to 
attic. The space between the chimney 
stack and the rear chimney post at 


this point was very narrow, so 
narrow. in fact. that no article of 
furniture could have been carried 


through it. The floor joists of the 
lean-to attic—or in other words, the 
ceiling joists of the kitchen and the 
smaller rooms at either end of it— 
were rough logs of about 6 inches in 
diameter, the lower sides of which 
had been hewn off in order to pro- 
vide a level surface to which the laths 
could be nailed. The upper surfaces 
of these joists presented such an un- 
even surface that floor boards could 
not have been nailed to them. The 
lean-to attic was a comparatively 
dark space, for the only outside light 
it had came through a small four-light 
window at the south end. For these 
reasons, as well as for the fact that 
it could have served no usefu! pur- 
pose, it does not seem surprising that 
the lean-to attic was found without 
a floor. Since there is evidence that 
the original lean-to had been extended 
several feet toward the rear, it may be 
that some change in the ceiling ar- 
rangement, no trace of which re- 
mained to tell the story, took place 
at that time. Otherwise it would be 
difficult to understand why the ceil- 
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ings of the lean-to rooms _ were 
plastered originally, while those of the 
front rooms were not; and yet the 
architectural evidence seems to point 
to such an arrangement! 

The only access to the main attic 
was via the lean-to attic—by clamber- 
ing up the back of the chimney stack 
on projecting stones which seemed to 
have been built out for the purpose 
of affording a foothold. 

The roof framing of this house was 
quite unusual. ‘There were six pairs 
of common rafters—of oak, like the 
rest of the framing—which measured 
about 5 by 5 inches at the ridge, and 
increased in size to a section of about 
7 by 8 inches at the lean-to plate. 
There was no roof sheathing, as 
might have been expected, but in- 
stead, roughly split and sawn purlin 
strips of oak measuring about 134 by 
2% inches in section. These strips 
were nailed horizontally across the 
rafters, and spaced about 12 or 13 
inches on centers. ‘To them, in turn, 
were nailed hand shaved white pine 
shingles which averaged about 3 
feet in length. This system of roof 
construction, so far as I know, is 
unique in Connecticut, and so sug- 
gestive of the similar use of thatch- 
poles in England that the possibility 
of the Moulthrop house having had a 
roof of thatch originally at once sug- 
gests itself. The early court records 
of the New Haven Colony allude to 
“thatchers,’ along with other me- 
chanics, and it is known that the 
church at Windsor had a roof of 
thatch when first built. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that thatched 
houses existed in the early days of 
the New Haven Colony, within its 
jurisdiction. 

The fact that each of the rear 
rafters of the house had been lifted 
from its original seat in the rear plate, 
blocked up in a new position and 
lengthened by splicing on a new piece 
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at the peak, indicates that the original 
lean-to must have been increased in 
depth at some time. 

The central chimney was very 
massively built of field stone laid with 
clay as mortar—a common Connecti- 
cut practice. From a _ point just 
below the roof, the chimney was 
found topped out with brick, laid in 
shell-lime mortar. These bricks were 
very small, measuring 156 by 2% by 
6'% inches. 

At the time of its demolition, the 
exterior of the house was covered with 
clapboards, fastened with cut nails. 
The latter fact alone indicates that 
these clapboards were not the orig- 
inals. ‘The windows of both stories 
contained fifteen 6 by 8-inch lights— 
nine in the upper and six in the lower 


sash. ‘The sash were but % of an 
inch thick. and the muntins 1 inch 
wide. ‘This distribution of wood over 


the area of the window openings pro- 
duced an effect that is characteristic 
of all early sash of this type. Because 
of these flat, heavy muntins, which 
carried across the window openings 
some of the feeling of solidity properly 
belonging to the walls themselves, a 
certain continuity of wall surface was 
preserved. Accordingly, it may be 
said that the windows of this house 
did not play the part of voids in the 
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composition of the facade. This im- 
pression was still further heightened 
by the sash being set well forward 
in their frames—almost on the same 
vertical plane as the outside of the 
house. There was consequently little 
or no shadow cast upon the sash by 
the jambs and heads of the window 
frames. 

Inasmuch as the date of the house 
is not definitely known, it is not pos- 
sible to state with any degree of cer- 
tainty what type of windows it had 
when first built. If the house ante- 
dates 1700, as seems probable, the 
original windows were undoubtedly of 
casement type, for double-hung sash 
did not come into general use in 
Connecticut much before 1720-25. 

The original doorway had _ been 
replaced, unfortunately, by one of the 
Greek Revival period, and conse- 
quently was of no interest. When built, 
the house probably had a front en- 
trance consisting of a door of single 
width, which may have been sur- 
mounted by a transom containing a 
row of six 6 by 8-inch lights of glass. 

It is to be regretted that the 
Moulthrop house was demolished in 
the fall of 1919 by two Italian builders 
who had purchased it, and who have 
since erected a two-family tenement 
on its site. 
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NATHAN FESSENDEN AND HIS SISTER CAROLINE 
From a photograph taken about 1885 in Lexington, Mass. 


MEN’S FROCKS OF OTHER DAYS 


By Georce Francis Dow 


HE bit of old-time New Eng- 

land here pictured is very char- 
acteristic of the days when 
farmers generally wore frocks and 
when great piles of firewood were to 
be found near every back door. 
Nathan Fessenden, a highly respected 
farmer in the town of Lexington and 
for many years an assessor, was born 
in 1808 and lived with his unmarried 
sister Caroline, in that part of the 
town locally known as “Scotland.” 
She was a tailoress and would take her 
shears and goose and go about from 
family to family, as needed, and 
make clothing for the men-folks, 
sometimes staying a week or two at 


a house. He was the last farmer in 
Lexington to wear a frock. Undoubt- 
edly the custom prevailed until a con- 
siderably later day in the more remote 
country districts and even at the 
present time a white frock of coarse 
white linen or cotton is worn by 
butchers and marketmen, though now 
generally cut like a long coat and 
buttoned in front the entire length. 
A relative states that Fessenden 
habitually wore a frock, both summer 
and winter, the cold-weather frock be- 
ing made of a heavier woolen fabric. 
These frocks were blue in color and 
were woven with a narrow white 
stripe. In the old days this material 
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was distinctive and was called “frock- 
ing.” A small piece may be seen 
among the fabrics in the museum of 
the Preservation Society. 

The frock was a loose garment 
slipped on over the head and in 
length usually reached half-way be- 
tween the knees and the feet. The 
opening in front reached from the 
neckband nearly to the waist and was 
closed by buttons, though sometimes 
a gathering string was used. The 
bottom was cut up eight or ten inches, 
on the sides, to permit greater free- 
dom in walking. There were long 
frocks and short frocks, the latter be- 
ing generally worn indoors. The 
frocks worn in workshops _ by 
mechanics were short. One preserved 
for many years in the Woodbury 
family of Gloucester, and worn by a 
cabinet maker about 1810-1820, was 
made of a cotton and linen material, 
gray-white in color and with a check 
about three inches square woven in 
narrow blue lines. This frock reached 
only to the knees. 

It was an almost universal custom, 
a century and more ago, for farmers 
and those employed in the mechanic 
trades to wear a frock. In Copley’s 
portrait of Paul Revere, the silver- 
smith, he is shown wearing a white 
working frock. The farmer generally 
looked upon the frock as an outer 
garment—something to put on in 
colder weather or to slip on to pro- 
tect under clothing or to conceal an 
untidy appearance. It was a garment 
to take off on coming into the house 
or to put on when going to the village 
or to market. There were farmers 
living in Boxford, Mass., who were 
wearing frocks as late as 1895. The 


last farmer in the adjoining town of 
Topsfield to wear a frock was Moses 
Dorman Pike, who died in 1903. Sum- 
mer and winter he wore a blue frock 
as he drove to Salem, ten miles away, 
to market his farm produce. 
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In 1872 the building of a town hall 
was agitated in Topsfield. The move- 
ment was mainly supported by the 
men employed in the shoeshops who 
paid into the town treasury only a 
poll tax. The farmers, to a man, were 
opposed to the large expenditure as 
the cost would mainly appear upon 
their tax bills. The question at last 
came to a vote at a town meeting held 
in a hall in the Methodist Meeting 
House, where the accommodations 
proved to be insufficient and_ the 
moderator directed the voters to 
form in two opposing lines on the 
Common -in front of the hall where 
the rallving cry of those opposed to 
the new hall was: “Don’t be ashamed 
of your blue frocks.” And this hap- 
pened only fifty years ago. 

Carters or truckmen also habitually 
wore frocks. Drake, in his “Land- 
marks of Boston,” describes the old- 
time trucks, not to exceed eighteen 
feet in length, with their loads of 
hogsheads of molasses and other heavy 
merchandise balanced on the one axle 
and the two horses harnessed tandem, 
the head horse lead by the truckman. 
With the disappearance of these pon- 
derous vehicles also went “that dis- 
tinctive body of men, the ‘Boston 
Truckmen,’ who once formed a lead- 
ing and attractive feature of our pub- 
lic processions, with their white 
frocks and black hats, mounted on 
their magnificent .truck-horses. Hardy 
and athletic, it would be hard to find 
their equals on either side of the 
water. The long tiggers now used are 
scarcely less objectionable than the 
old trucks.” Drake wrote this only 
fifty vears ago but the “jiggers” of his 
time have now almost entirely disap- 
peared. 

Soon after the Civil War, William 
G. Hartwell of Lincoln, Mass., was 
regularly employed in teaming cord- 
wood to the Boston market. Every 
morning about half-past eight he 

















would drive through Lexington 
perched on his load of firewood and 
always wearing a long blue frock. An 
ample supply of firewood was a nec- 
essity in the old days; and while coal 


from Newcastle. England, and from 
Wales. was sold in boston before 
1730, and soft coal was brought 


from Cape Breton soon after the cap- 
ture of Louisburg, yet firewood was 
the mainstay of the householder, and 
this was especially true in the towns 
somewhat removed from the seaports. 
The back yard of every farm house 
had its wood pile, at first, composed 
of logs suitable for the large fire- 
places of the early davs. About 1725, 
the fireplaces began to be reduced in 
size and about 1820, the cast-iron stove 
came into use. Each spring would 
find at the back door, the coming 
years supply of firewood, sawed and 
split and frequently neatly piled in 
a somewhat circular form, a visible 
evidence of winter days spent in the 
woodlot and at the chopping block. 
Usually, however, the wood pile was 
an eyesore about what would other- 
wise be well-kept premises. ‘The his- 
torian of Hampton Falls, N. H., 
records that those who had their wood 
cut up before the annual town meet- 
ing in March were supposed to be 
candidates for Representative. 


The time was when green oak 
wood was hauled from Andover to 
Salem and sold for two dollars a 


cord, and drawn over roads far worse 
than any now seen. The farmer 
would start from his home about mid- 
night, with six or seven feet of green 
oak wod and about the same number 
of feet of cornstalks to feed the cattle 
while on the road. The wood was 
drawn on a two-wheeled cart, or on 
a sled, by perhaps one pair of oxen 
and two or three pairs of steers. When 
the load was sold to some householder 
the trip home would last until far 
into the night. 
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But to return to frocks. 
source of information exists in the 
advertisements of run-away servants 
to be found in the eighteenth century 


One early 


Boston newspapers. During the 
quarter-century following 1725, the 
Boston News-Letter prints thirty- 
seven advertisements asking for the 


detention of white male servants, 
twenty-one of whom ran away during 
the cold-weather months. Of the lat- 
ter, six wore frocks or carried frocks 
in their bundles of clothing. It is fair 
to assume that some of these men may 
have taken with them only their best 
clothing and left working garments 
behind, hence the small number of 
frocks specifically mentioned. This 
possibly may have been the fact in 
the instance of an Irish servant, aged 
twenty-six, who ran away in Decem- 
ber, 1741, from his master, James 
Hunt of York, Maine. He wore a 
broadcloth coat and jacket of a cin- 
namon color, a pair of orange colored 
plush breeches and a good beaver hat. 
The reward for his detention was £3. 

John Davis, a servant of Mr. Oken- 
den of Boston, absented himself from 


service in NMlarch, 1728, and among 
other clothing he took with him a 
brown fustian frock and a pair of 


striped ticking breeches. 

Frocks and “trouzers” were part of 
the personal effects of William Davi- 
son, a tailor, in King Street, Boston, 
that were advertised for sale at pub- 
lic vendue in November, 1729. 

Charles Daly, an Irish boy, who 
ran away from his master in Boston, 
in December, 1732, wore a fustian 
frock and another Irish servant who 
ran away from a brigantine at Boston 
four vears later, wore a new frock 
and trowsers. 

An Irish servant of Captain Luce of 
Boston, a cooper by trade, took with 
him when he disappeared in Decem- 
ber. 1737. a frock and a pair of 
Ten vears late a negro 


“trowzers.” 
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servant who ran away from the North 
End of Boston, took with him a new 
ozenbrig frock. 

The frock or smock as it is styled 
in England (in France, blouse), is a 
very ancient article of wearing ap- 
parel, antedating mediaeval times. 
It appears in illuminations in early 
missals and undoubtedly is of great 
antiquity. Miss Jekyll, in her “Old 
West Surrey,” a book of rare anti- 
quarian interest, writes as follows:— 

“The old carter’s smock-frock or 
round frock, still lingering, but on its 
way to becoming extinction, is cen- 
turies old. No better thing has ever 
been devised for any kind of outdoor 
wear that admits of the use of an 
outer garment. It turns an astonish- 
ing amount of wet, especially when of 
the local pattern that has a wide turn- 
over collar, something like a sailor’s, 
but coming square over the shoulders 
in front and behind. The frock is cut 
quite square; of two whole widths of 
the stuff, with side seams only. The 
shaping is made by the close gathering, 
either over the whole back and front, 
or in two panels on the breast and 
back near the buttons. 








“It can be worn either way about; 
back or front are alike. It sits just 
as well either way. ‘The sleeves are 
put in very low; not on the shoulder, 
but some inches down the arm. There 
is a worked gathering at their inser- 
tion, and also at the wristband, to 
bring the greater width of the sleeve 
into the size of the wrist. The ma- 
terial is a strong, tough, closely-woven 
linen. It was in four colourings; 
light and dark grey, olive green and 
white. 

“A best frock and a tall hat with 
long nap, or the usual felt hat, was 
the Sunday dress, unless a man had a 
suit of cloth wedding clothes, which 
would be his Sunday suit for life. 
For in the old days clothes were made 
to last, and if a man had such a suit 
it would never be worn to work in 
and a lifetime of Sundays would 
scarcely wear it out. 

“It was an old custom for a girl 
engaged to be married to work a 
round frock for her future husband, 
and one can well imagine with what 
care and pleasure the beautiful pat- 
terns would be stitched by the loving 
fingers.” 





AN ENGLISH FARMER’S SMOCK FROCK 
From a photograph made about 1895 





CAPTAIN COOK WALLPAPER 


By Horace H. F. Jayne 


(Reprinted from the October, 1921, tssue of the “Pennsylvania Museum 
Bulletin.’ ) 


APESTRY, being the recognized 
ancestor of all wallpapers, 
handed down to its less lordly 

descendants its chief quality, that of 
being in itself a full and worthy deco- 
ration for the wall whereon it hung, 
whether it gained its end by pleasant 
woven love-scene or the hunted boar 
with “frothy mouth bepainted all with 
red.” Though later generations of 
wallpaper have lost all traces of this 
quality, serving merely as_ back- 
grounds, when the race was young 
there was a period when their sole 
purpose was to fulfill the need of a 
complete wall adornment. These were 
the Scenic Wallpapers, rich in decora- 
tive value, prized for their quaint and 
curious panoramas. Only a few of 
these, comparatively, have survived 
Victorian scrapers and plasters, but of 
these the Pennsylvania \luseum has 
recently received by gift a unique and 
entrancing specimen. It represents a 
wide prospect of the Sandwich Islands 
during the visit of Captain Cook in 
1778 and 1779. ‘This same paper 1s 
on the walls of the Samuel Ham 
house, Peabody, Mass., but it was 
never identified with Captain Cook, 
being called merely “Tropical Scen- 
ery.” Nliss Kate Sanborn in her book, 
Old Time Wallpapers, so names it, 
and that the Ham house was 
built in 1800, and that the paper was 
not hung until 1810, but we have rea- 
son to believe that the design was 


Says 


made some twenty years before. 
Never since the golden age of Drake 
and Raleigh had the Western World 
so thrilled to tales of adventure and 
discovery as when the men who sailed 
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with Captain Cook brought back the 
story of their Odyssey. England again 
was stirred, though scarcely so pro- 
foundly, by thoughts and pictures of 
new lands and unknown people. The 
glamour of romance, however, gath- 
ered especially about the new found 
Hawaiuan Group, named by Cook the 
Sandwich Islands, where the “great 
and excellent commander,” after a 
fortnight spent amicably among the 
natives, met his tragic and unneces- 
sary end. The descriptions of the 
savage customs and tropical surround- 
ings recorded in The Voyages were 
subject indeed for the designer of wall- 
paper. The “Scenic America” series 
of Ziiber, the bucolic prospects and 
mythological designs of the Italians, 
the quasi-oriental pageantry of Eng- 
land, all paled before a theme as ex- 
otic and alluring as Captain Cook in 
the Sandwich Islands. And truly the 
artist did full justice to his subject. 
Where the travelers’ accounts were 
pictorially meagre, he drew upon an 
imagination apparently vivid. 

We have record of other paper 
treating of the same subject, proof of 
its popularity. Miss Sanborn says: 
“Near Hoosiac Falls, N. Y., there used 
to be a house whose paper showed 
Captain Cook’s adventures. The 
scenes were in oval medallions, sur- 
rounded and connected by foliage. 
Different events of the Captain’s life 
were pictured, including the cannibals’ 
feast of which he was the involuntary 
central figure. This paper has been 
destroyed by fire but I have seen some 
chintz of the same pattern saved from 
a fire in 1790.” Qur designer was 
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160 CAPTAIN 
more tactfully and less martially in- 
clined. Instead of featuring the un- 
fortunate circumstances surrounding 
the last hours of Cook (though he does 
portray the death most accurately in 
a small section of one of the eleven 
panels) he preferred as his main 
theme what Burton Holmes might call 
a glimpse of the idyllic life of the Ha- 
waiians. Here we see the natives 
building their straw huts; grouped be- 
neath cocoanut or papaia, impaling 
fish on sticks to dry them in the sun, 
dandling their children under bananas 
bowed down with ripening fruit, 
and in the center of the scene three 
graceful girls are dancing to the tune 
of pipe and drum and clapping hands, 
while a chief, with sacred wand and 
feathered helmet, looks on approv- 
ingly and other of his subjects stand 
or sit on the flower covered banks. It 
should be noted that the inhabitants 
of (the artist’s) Hawaii are of two dis- 
tinct races. One is scarcely dark- 
skinned, tall and lithe, of almost Gre- 
cian grace and carriage; these are the 
superiors and the chief and dancing 
girls are of them. The others are small 
and black and wooly-headed; though 
they are idle their mien betokens them 
a servile people. The costumes of all 
are remarkable. The artist apparently 
had read with care the descriptions in 
The Voyages and where some article 
of dress is described in detail there, 
such as the warriors’ feathered hel- 
mets or the red cloaks of the priests, 
these he has portrayed with surprising 
accuracy. Where he depended upon 
his imagination the garb becomes fan- 
tastic but no less attractive. In his 
conception, classical was apparently 
synonymous with savage; toga and 
tunic, stola and sandals are much in 
evidence, but here and there a Euro- 
pean coif surmounted by a somewhat 
Turkish turban varies the possible 
monotony of classicism. 

In the central background lies Kara- 


COOK WALLPAPER 


kakoa Bay, where are anchored the 
Discovery and the Resolution. But 
the scene depicted here is in marked 
contrast to the pastoral peacefulness of 
the foreground. On a _ promontory 
jutting into the bay stand the huts of 
Kowrowa, and from the beach up the 
slope to the village there is a confused 
scene of battle; crowds of excited na- 
tives armed with bows, spears, and 
clubs are attacking a handful of Cap- 
tain Cook’s men who are defending 
themselves with ineffectual musket fire 
backed by twelve-pounders on the 
ships. ‘The surf is filled with boats in 
which the antagonists are also strug- 
gling, while Cook himself stands at 
the water’s edge portrayed as he was 
last seen. At this moment he was 
“calling out to the boats to cease firing 
and pull in. Whilst he faced the na- 
tives none of them had offered him 
any violence, but having turned about 
to give orders to the boats he was 
stabbed in the back, and fell with his 
face into the water.” So runs the tale 
in words of Captain King, and on the 
wallpaper there is the intrepid com- 
mander with arm outstretched giving 
his last command and just behind him 
stands a savage with short spear raised 
about to plunge it in the Captain’s 
back. The artist chose the dramatic 
moment for his picture and followed 
the account of the survivors with 
pleasing accuracy. We can descry in 
the enlarged section of the paper re- 
produced here not only the imminent 
death of Cook but also higher on the 
slope the morai or temple inclosure, in 
front of which is the tent that the 
British pitched for astronomical ob- 
servations. Over the whole scene 
hangs a twisted gray smoke cloud is- 


suing sluggishly from the crest of 
Mauna Loa. 
he paper is almost surely of 


french origin, and may be dated in 
the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The scenic part is in eleven con- 
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secutive strips, each about eight feet 
long, and when fitted together the 
whole scene is just short of twenty 
feet wide. In addition there is a dado 
and a frieze intended to run at the top 
and the bottom of the scenic strips. 
Each strip is made up of small squares 
of paper which were used before full 
lengths of paper for the purpose could 
be obtained. It came to the Museum 
through the generosity of Dr. Anna 
Mitchell McAllister; her grandmother, 
wife of John McAllister, the well 
known engraver and optician, long a 
notable figure in Philadelphia, was 
Captain Cook’s sister-in-law. Mrs. 
Cook presented her sister with these 


rolls, doubtless made with special care, 
as a remembrance of her association 
with the Captain, so the pedigree of 
this gift is in itself interesting. 

The entire set is today in as perfect 
condition as when it was first made. 
The color blocks were well keyed when 
the printing was done and the excel- 
lence of the drawing, combined with 
the fresh green of the foliage and the 
vivid splashes of color in the costumes 
and the flowers, and the attractive 
pictorial quality of the whole, makes 
this wallpaper exceptional, not alone 
as an example of a vanished style but 
for its intrinsic charm. 





LANDSCAPE WALLPAPER IN THE UPPER HALL AT THE LINDENS, DANVERS, MASS. 
Printed from the old blocks and put on about 1860 


























REPORT OF THE ANNUAL AIEETING 





MARCH 8, 1922 


Tue Twelfth Annual Meeting of The Society For The Preservation Of New 
England Antiquities was held in the Harrison Gray Otis house, 2 Lynde Street, 


Boston, on Wednesday, March 8, 1922, 


siding. 


The call for the meeting was read by 
the Clerk. 

The records of the last Annual 
Meeting were read and approved. 

The report of the Librarian, Mr. 
George Parker Winship, was read, ac- 
cepted and ordered printed. 

The report of the Director of the 
Museum, Mr. Philip L. Spalding, was 
read, accepted and ordered printed. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. 
William C. Endicott, with the report 
of the Auditing Committee, was read, 
accepted and ordered printed. 

President Bolton spoke about the 
events of the past year, mentioning 
particularly Miss Mary Perkins 
Quincy’s bequest of $20,000, as well as 
her house and lot in Litchfield, Conn., 
known as “Ardley,” subject to the life 
use of her brother. He spoke of the 
Conant house at Townsend Harbor, 
Mass., which is to be bought and held 
by two of our members, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Messer Stow, after whose 
death it will revert to the Society free 
and clear and in good condition, the 
Society to pay $1,000 towards its pur- 


at 3.00 P. M.. President Bolton pre- 


chase and restoration. He mentioned 
the need of a large fireproof building 
to house the Society’s growing collec- 
tions; and he announced that of the 
$12,000 appealed for on January 3lst, 
with which to demolish the shops in 
front of the Otis house, $6,000 had 
been subscribed. President Bolton also 
spoke of the large number of pieces 
of imitation antique furniture now be- 
ing made, and in some instances sold 
as originals, and of the protest that 
has been made by some of our mem- 
bers against the continuation of such 
practices. 

The Clerk read the report of the 
Nominating Committee, and President 
Bolton appointed Mr. Hollis French 
and MIr. Edward R. Warren a com- 
mittee to distribute, collect and count 
the ballots. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year.* 

On motion of Mr. John H. Ed- 
monds, duly seconded, it was unani- 
mously 


*For list of officers see page 1. 








Votep, That the acts of the Trustees 
for the fiscal year 1921-1922 be and 
are hereby ratified and confirmed. 


President Bolton announced that at 
the close of the meeting refreshments 
would be served in the drawing room 
by the Reception Committee, com- 
posed of twenty ladies of the Society, 
with Mrs. Charles F. Perry as Chair- 
man. 


On motion of Rev. Glenn Tilley 
Morse, duly seconded, it was 
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Vorep, That the thanks of the So- 
ciety be extended to the members of 
the Reception Committee for adding 
so much to the enjoyment of this An- 
nual Nleeting. 

There being no further business it 
Was 

Vorep, To adjourn. 

A True Record: 

Attest: 
ALBERT THORNDIKE, 
Clerk. 
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To the Ofhcers and Members of the Society: 


It gives me great pleasure to present my twelfth annual report covering 


the vear March 1, 1921 to March 1, 


The — outstanding 
QUINCY event of the year 
MEMORIAL, 
LITCHFIELD, CONN. WaS the announce- 
ment that the So- 
ciety had been substantially remem- 
bered in the will of one of its members, 
Miss Mary Perkins Quincy, of Litch- 
field, Conn., who died last spring. By 
the terms of her will the Society is to 
receive the sum of $20,000 and her 
house and lot in Litchfield, known as 
“Ardley,” subject to use by her broth- 
er. Nliss Quincy’s will expresses her 
desires with reference to this property, 
as follows: 
“T request that “Ardley” be not 
sold, rented or otherwise occupied 
than as above expressed, and that it 
remain as a future historic centre 
for family heirlooms, together with 
collections of lace and embroidery, 
in connection with the collection of 
lace and embroidery owned by the 
Historical Society at Litchfield, with 
classrooms in the Mansard for in- 
struction in lace.” 


1922 


To date the Society has not come 
into possession of any of this prop- 
erty, but it may do so some time dur- 
ing the coming vear. ‘This bequest 1s 
a cause of much gratification to our 
officers, for it shows that Miss Quincy 
had confidence in the strength and per- 
manence of the Society for whose up- 
building thev have worked so hard. 
Almost all of the furniture in “Ardlev” 
was left to Airs. William Woodville 
Rockhill, a first cousin of Mliss 
Quincy’s, and to Miss Clarissa Cham- 
pion Deming of Litchfield, a second 
cousin. In affectionate memorv of 
their cousin, and in order that “Ard- 
lev” should not come to the Society 
unfurnished, these ladies have very 
cenerously offered to present a selec- 
tion of the furniture in the house at 
the time of Miss Quincy’s death, in- 
cluding many of the best pieces. 
“Ardley” is not an old house, having 
been built in 1904 by John Meach 
Howells, a New York architect. 

















Courtesy Mr. Waliace Nutting 


RICHARD HAZEN HOUSE, HAVERHILL, MASS. 
BUILT ABOUT 1690, REBUILT 1915 


The recent owner of 


—_ ~~ = the Richard Hazen 
HAVERHILL, house, which is one 
ABOUT 1690 


of the oldest brick 
houses in New Eng- 
land, was Mr. John G. Moulton, one 
of our members, whose death took 
place last year. In his will he created 
a trust for the benefit of his step- 
mother, giving the trustees the Hazen 
house, together with some other par- 
cels of real estate. He showed his con- 
fidence in our Society and his wish to 
safeguard the house by expressing a 
hope that his trustees would not find 
it necessary to dispose of that par- 
ticular property, and provided further 
that if the house were still in their 
hands at the time of his stepmother’s 
death it should become ours. The 


trustees were given absolute discre- 
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tion in the matter and last November 
sold the house and lot at auction for 
a trifle over $4600. It is a pity that 
the trustees found it best to sell, for 
the house is one of rare merit. It 
was restored by Mr. Wallace Nutting 
as one of his chain of colonial houses, 
with the late Henry Charles Dean, as 
architect in charge of the work. Let 
us hope that the new owner will find 
means to safeguard the house in one 
way or another, for it emphatically 
deserves permanent protection. 

The house in which 
the Society will next 
acquire an interest, 
leading to eventual 
full ownership, is the 
Conant house at Townsend Harbor, 
Mass. This building was called to the 
attention of the Secretary last spring 


THE 
CONANT HOUSE, 
TOWNSEND 
HARBOR MaASS., 
ABOUT 1720 














and was carefully inspected. At about 
the same time it came to the attention 
of two of our members, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Messer Stow of Roxbury who 
wished to purchase for a home. As a 
result of several conferences a plan 
was arranged according to which the 
property is to be bought and held by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stow as life owners, 
after whose death it will revert to the 
Society, they having resigned their 
right to sell or make other disposition 
of it. This arrangement will involve a 
consideration of $1,000, which will go 
towards making the house tenantable, 
the repairs to be made along restora- 
tion lines, so that when it is turned 
over to the Society it will be in good 
condition, with all insurance and taxes 
paid. This plan was approved by our 
Trustees, who arranged to have the 
undertaking temporarily financed out 
of the Helen F. Kimball Emergency 


Fund, the money to be repaid the 
fund through a later appeal to the 
members. 

The Conant house is _ particularly 
worth preserving as a fine example of 
both early and mid-18th century con- 





THE CONANT HOUSE, TOWNSEND HARBOR, MASS. 
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BUILT ABOUT 1720 


struction. The date assigned the old- 
est part is about 1720. This portion 
consists of a central chimney with a 
room on each side on each of two 
floors, to which was later added a 
small section in the rear, the length 
of the north end and the chimney bays 
of the original house. In five of these 
seven early rooms is found excellent 
unpainted bevel and bead wainscot 
sheathing and one of the two remain- 
ing rooms has a good example of 
stenciled dado. A noteworthy feature 
of one of the wainscotted chambers 1s 
the painted decoration on the face of 
the fireplace trim, like that found on 
contemporary furniture. 

Four rooms still further back seem 
to have been added still later, al- 
though they may have been part of 
the first addition. The two ground 
floor rooms made for the time and 
place an unusually elaborate parlor, 
the doors and wall between them be- 
ing arranged to hinge to the ceiling, 
in order to throw the two rooms to- 
gether into one, doubtless for dancing. 

The location of this house, with its 
1% acres of land, is unusually attrac- 
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tive, since it lies between a country 
road at the front and a lake at the 
back, with one end of the lot butting 
on an old stone dam over which the 
water falls with gentle and continual 
splashing. 

There is no reason to doubt but that 
our members will gladly respond when 
asked to reimburse the Emergency 
Fund for the thousand dollars ad- 
vanced from it. For our ability tem- 
porarily to finance this purchase we 
are again indebted to Miss Helen F. 
Kimball through whose generosity this 
Emergency Fund was created in 1912. 


Following the custom of previous 
vears, a brief report will now be made 
on the condition of each of the So- 
ciety’s seven houses, in order of ac- 
quisition. 

The Swett- Isley 

SWETdUsE. © house continues to 

NEWBURY, 1670, be leased by Mliss 

COUIRED sit Mary L. A. Clement 

ACQUIRED 1911 

for the general pur- 
poses of a tea room and gift shop. This 
has become one of the best known 
stopping places on the coast road 
northeasterly frcm Boston, with an en- 
viable reputation as a result of Mliss 
Clement’s successful management. Al- 
though this was our first undertaking 
the Society has often been compli- 
mented on its restoration of this house 
where we seem to have made but a few 
trifling errors which can be easily cor- 
rected at a later date, and have wisely 
held our hand from any extensive res- 
toration, preferring to feel our way 
along step by step. Further expendi- 
ture will be necessary within the next 
vear or two and as a result the house 
will doubtless assume a little more 
nearly its ancient appearance and give 
even more satisfaction and pleasure to 
its visitors and the Society’s members. 

Descendants of Stephen Swett and 
Isaiah Ilsley may well bear in mind 
that we hold this house subject to a 


CORRESPONDING 
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mortgage of eight hundred dollars and 
without endowment and would gladly 
receive a fund of from three to ten 
thousand dollars, the income to be ap- 
plied to the care of the property. 
THE The Samuel Fowler 
SAMUEL FOWLER house continues td 
DANVERSPORT, be the home of the 
ACQUIRED 809.2 Misses Sarah Put- 
nam Fowler and 
Adelaide Fowler, subject to whose life 
occupancy we acquired it. The house 
has now the status of a branch mu- 
seum with these ladies as custodians, 
but it is much hampered for lack of 
funds. ‘The endowment so desirable 
in the case of any house becomes prac- 
tically indispensable in the case of a 
building used for museum purposes, 
and for lack of it small items of re- 
pair are too long postponed, such as 
painting, papering, etc. Nevertheless 
it is hoped to make a beginning of im- 
proving this condition during the com- 
ing year. 
This house continues 


THE —< . 
HOUSE, Blanche E. Colman 
CAMBRIDGE, 1657, peas a 
ACQUIRED 1912. 4S a residence. It is 


well kept up, but re- 
quires occasional slight attention. Its 
final development makes desirable the 
acquisition of more ground to the 
west where the party line cuts off the 
end of the line of sheds. It is most 
unlikely, however, that any purchase 
will be made unless the Society re- 
ceives an offer of help so generous as 
to leave but little, if any, still to 
raise. 

Descendants of Deacon John Cooper 
and others interested in the house 
should remember that each of the two 
lots composing our ground here bears 
a mortgage of $2,000.00 which should 
be paid off. Meanwhile the interest 
charge handicaps the improvement of 
the property and with the taxes, which 
are very high, they absorb more than 
half of the rental. 




































THE “SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, SAUGUS, MASS. 
SCOTCH PRISONERS 


The “Scotch’- 

BOARDMAN House, POardman house 
SAUGUS, MASS. remained vacant the 

ACQUIRED 1913-14 greater part of the 
year and the prob- 

lem of its treatment proved so puz- 
zling that its solution was continually 
postponed. Mlatters reached a crisis 
during the fall when some passing boys 
broke eighty lights of glass. We were 
fortunately able to find a responsible 
American couple who agreed to move 
in if the Society would make the 
premises more habitable, which was 
done in a month’s time and at a cost 
of about $900.00. So far as possible 
all expenditure was in the line of per- 
manent restoration, but part of it, as 
wall papers, for example, will have to 
be sacrificed when the final restoration 
takes place. There was uncovered a 


THE “SCOTCH”- 


crude decoration of black spots scat- 
tered on part of the “Hall” or kitchen 
ceiling. 


This is much like the treat- 
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BUILT IN 1651 TO SHELTER 


ment of the under side of the second 
story floor boards formerly in the lean- 
to kitchen of the Blaney house in 
Swampscott, a sample of which is now 
in our museum. Members will recol- 
lect that the ‘“Scotch’-Boardman 
house has much of the finest and old- 
est type of wainscot sheathing. Part 
of this sheathing, especially that vis- 
ible in the second story entry way 
and along the stairs, is of a slatish 
color with black spots, like that on 
the down stairs ceiling. In the east 
chamber it was found to have been 
painted, under an outer coat of blue, 
a green gray slate color with a decora- 
tion of short curved lines of black. 
In intrinsic merit the “Scotch”- 
Boardman house is at least the equal 
of any owned by the Society, and in 
historical interest it is superior to them 
all. It is an important example of 
the jutting or overhanging second 
story and taken in connection with the 











excellence of the chimney, the survival 
of old wainscot sheathing and the dis- 
covery of much evidence concerning 
the location and size of the original 
window openings, this house must 
surely rank high among the surviving 
examples of its type. 

Historically the interest is no less. It 
was built in 1651 to house a number of 
Scotchmen who were among those cap- 
turedbyCromwellat the Battle of Dun- 
bar and sent to New England by order 
of the British Council to work for a 
term of years without remuneration 
as indentured servants for the Under- 
takers of the Iron Works in “Lin.” 
These men may well have had pre- 
vious training at this trade and so 
have been carefully selected as being 
best calculated to help its develop- 
ment in New England. To them this 
country is doubtless much indebted for 
the help given at the beginning of 
what is now one of our greatest in- 
dustries. These Scotchmen seem to 
have been an orderly and law-abiding 
lot and a distinct addition to the com- 
munity in which they settled; from 
them are descended innumerable pres- 
ent day Americans and it would be 
interesting indeed were we able to 
identify their descendants among us. 
This could probably be done to a cer- 
tain extent but the imagination of 
the Puritan scribe wrestling with the 
Gaelic sounds made some wonderful 
transformations in names. 

Sometime within the next few vears 
the Society should make a determined 
effort to raise sufficient money to put 
back this old house into the condi- 
tion in which it was when occupied 
by these original Scotch, but it is 
hoped that a portion of the house will 
be a memorial to the later occupants 
of the Boardman family from whom 
it gathered additional fame and history 
in the two centuries following the de- 
parture of the Scotch. 

The identity of this house is par- 
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ticularly well established and its his- 
tory easily traceable owing to the fact 
that it was situated directly on the 
boundary line between Boston and 
Lynn. This line passed through the 
middle of the front door, entry and 
staircase as well as the “stack of chim- 
neys” beyond, and as a result the 
house is mentioned as a noteworthy 
landmark in every perambulation of 
the bounds that has come down to us. 
For many years the front door bore 
the letter “B” on its westerly half 
and “L” on the easterly, for Boston 
and Lynn. 
otis House, Lhe Harrison-Gray 
BOSTON, MASS., Otis house has con- 
1795-6 : : 
ACQUIRED 1916 tinued to be the So- 
ciety’s headquarters 
and as such the most visited of its 
buildings. Practically nothing had to 
be done to it during the past year and 
the condition remains about as former- 
ly. None of our houses is so exposed 
to continual, though slight, deprecia- 
tion as this one, partly because the 
city atmosphere is soot-laden, partly 
because of the mud and dirt tracked 
in from the streets and partly from the 
never ceasing use to which the house 
is put. The resulting continuous 
though small expenses are a drain 
which should be offset by admission 
fees; a condition not yet met, partly 
because the Society’s museum is of 
such recent growth that many people 
have yet to learn of its existence, and 
partly because the house is off the 
line of travel to any of the city’s 
other attractions. 
This house has con- 
tinued unoccupied 
although inquiries 
have been more nu- 
merous than ever 
before, and it is apt to remain so un- 
til money is spent for running water 
and other conveniences. ‘The house 
will have to take its turn with our 
other properties and it seems unlikely 


LAWS HOUSE, 
SHARON, N. H., 
ACQUIRED 1915 
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that there will be sufficient funds avail- 
able to attend io it during the coming 
year. 


The Arnold house 
ELEAZER ARNOLD hac vac earetaker ‘ 
HOUSE has as caretaker, a 


LINCOLN, 1B: sal married Woman 
68 , 
ACQUIRED 1918 With her family, 


whose occupancy 1s 
as much as possible limited to the 
more modern rooms in the eastern 
half of the house, leaving two old 
rooms, namely the Hall and the Hall 
Chamber empty and available for in- 
spection. ‘The old kitchen at the rear 
is used by the caretaker but may be 
inspected nevertheless. While the con- 
dition of this house is not ideal, for it 
should properly be furnished through- 
out as one of our best period houses, 
we still have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that from time to time, as oppor- 
tunity offers, it will be put into better 
and better condition. Meanwhile the 
income from the $3,000 endowment 
comes in steadily, providing the rev- 
enue with which to pay for a part at 
least of the improvements as they are 
made. 


From time to time 

“Settee tcukee the Society, through 
OUR OWN its officers, is called 
upon to help the 

preservation projects of individuals or 
other societies. ‘The amount and kind 
of assistance needed varies greatly; 
sometimes all that is required is a 
single visit and our opinion on the 
preservation value of some particular 
building, or its probable date. Later 
we may be asked for advice on how 
to raise the money to finance the pur- 
chase and restoration. On occasion 
still more help is requested in the way 
of occasional visits to pass on the res- 
toration work as it progresses giving 
hints on what to do or what not to do, 
based on the Society’s experience. We 
are seldom asked to do more than this, 
but the following case in which we 





were is also one of the most interest- 
ing. 
This interesting 
Jon aH building is worthy 
BEVERLY, 1638 of more than pass- 
ing note, for the So- 
ciety has done more for it than for 
any other house not its own. ‘The 
Balch Family Association on several 
occasions tried to finance the purchase 
of the property but failed. Later the 
house was, on the advice of the So- 
ciety’s Secretary, bought by a group of 
individuals with the idea that they 
should hold it as their own until sufh- 
cient money could be raised to effect its 
final purchase and preservation. It fin- 
ally developed that if this money was 
to be raised at all the writer would 
have to raise it. The work was ac- 
cordingly undertaken and proved to be 
long and difficult task. Solicitation 
extended over a period of more than 
two years and had to be based on a 
Balch family mailing list so old that 
but a fraction of it was of value. How- 
ever, by keeping everlastingly at it a 
sufficient number of descendants of 
John Balch were located and interested 
to make it possible, with the help of 
some generous North Shore summer 
residents, to finance the purchase of 
the house and leave something over 
towards the restoration and repairs. 
A Balch House Trust was then formed 
with the Society’s President and Sec- 
retary as two of the three Trustees, 
the third being Dr. Franklin G. Balch. 
The trust deed was drawn up by Mr. 
Francis Noyes Balch and is a model 
among documents of its kind. Last 
fall the property was bought and the 
repairs and restorations were begun. 
It was surmised from the start that 
only one corner of the existing fabric 
dated back to John Balch the settler, 
and investigation showed that only the 
framing of two rooms, the Hall and 
Hall chamber, was his. It was estab- 
lished by family tradition that this old- 
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est portion had been moved from some 
adjoining site to its present location 
for addition to the house already 
standing there which had its chimney 
and staircase bay complete. Accord- 
ingly the corresponding bay of the 
settler’s house was rudely hacked off, 
as shown by the present condition of 
the girts, and the two buildings were 
brought together. <An_ inexplicable 
feature of the case is, however, the 
fact that the house to which this orig- 
inal cottage was brought must at some- 
time have had an extension at the end 
to which the cottage was added, for 
the front plate projects about two feet 
and had formerly something halved 
and pinned onto it. The fact that this 
piece of projecting plate was not cut 
off is of itself sufficient evidence that 
the cottage was made a full two stories 
high in front as soon as brought here, 
thus using this piece in connection with 
the new plate line. Had the cottage 
been left a story and a half high, this 
fragment would simply have been left 
projecting out of doors, an impossible 
supposition. It was known from the 
outset that the John Balch cottage as 
built was only of a story and a half, 
with posts projecting into the second 
story about a yard, for the evidence 
was always visible. What was not 
known, but came as a surprising dis- 
covery, was the fact that the cottage 
formerly had a front gable, the morti- 
ses and pin holes for which were found 
in the front plate. The second story 
summer beam supporting the garret 
floor joists was mortised at the back 
into the central pair of rafters and at 
the front rested on a short post on the 
front plate just above the summer 
post. It was also probably mortised 
formerly into the purlin or tie beam 
of the front gable, but decay made the 
facts impossible to ascertain. Evidence 
was discovered giving the size and lo- 
cation of four window openings and 
probably of a fifth, and the location 


and size of two others was decided by 
a process of deduction. There was 
no evidence as to the details of win- 
dow frames and trim in the original 
cottage, but an old window sill cut in 
halves was discovered which may pos- 
sibly have referred to the newer house 
since it was made for a sliding lower 
sash. For the detail of the cottage 
window frames and trim the Brown 
house in Watertown will be used as a 
model. 

A piece of wa‘nscot sheathing of the 
oldest design was discovered in the 
later exterior boarding, and that will 
be used as a pattern for replacing 
sheathing where needed, especially 
along the fireplace ends of the Hall 
and chamber. ‘The front gable on a 
story and a half cottage is unique in 4 
17th century restored New England 
house and makes the chamber excep- 
tionally quaint and curious. 

There can be no question but that 
the John Balch cottage will be very 
interesting. It will suffer in two ways, 
however, for the existing chimney is 
of late date and probably takes the 
place of one pulled down at the time 
the cottage was added to the house. 
The ungainly extension of four rooms 
at the back dates from a later period 
(as is proved by the roof marks on 
the chimney top) and although of 
much value as caretaker’s quarters it 
detracts greatly from the appearance 
of the older buildings to which it was 
added. 

The Balch house was extensively 
photographed before work began, 
more so in fact than any house with 
which the Society has been connected. 
Unluckily, this was not properly con- 
tinued as the work progressed, in part 
through false economy and in part be- 
cause of the inclement December 
weather. As a result the record of 
what was uncovered must forever re- 
main lacking in completeness. ‘This is 
cause for regret and must not be per- 
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mitted to occur again in work with 
which we are connected. The house 
most thoroughly photographed while 
under repair remains the Abraham 
Brown, and the expense, though great, 
has never been regretted. 

Although this Balch house is not 
ours we may all take pride in the fact 
that the Society was of such vital as- 
sistance in the work of acquisition and 
restoration, and that it is to continue 
its services through having two of its 
officers as members of the Balch House 
Trust. 


The purchase and 
ABRAHAM pee restoration of this 
WATERTOWN, 1663 house was under- 

taken by a group of 
the Society’s members having frankly 
in mind the purpose to turn over the 
property as a gift to our Society as 
soon as possible. In that plan the 
writer was concerned and the effort 
to raise the money—a most difficult 
proposition since times were bad and 
costs at their very highest — fell 
wholly on his shoulders. The work 
is not yet quite completed but 
there is every hope that some time 
during the coming spring the restora- 
tion and repair will be completed and 
the property offered to the Society. 
While there is no certainty that the 
Trustees will accept it, the subscribers 
venture to hope that they will see this 
house as they themselves do—as one 
of the most important that has been 
preserved for us. It is of great interest 
through being what is known as a one- 
room house, namely, one room on each 
of two floors, retaining much of its 
original appearance through having 


been added to at the back rather than’ 


on the other side of the chimney, which 
would have made it a two-room house. 
Another very valuable feature is the 
fact that the evidence on which the 
restoration is based is perhaps the best 
that has yet been found in any re- 





stored house of its age in New Eng- 
land. 
It is a pleasure to be 
AUGUSTA MAINE able to state that the 
1754 restoration of Fort 
Western has been 
completed. It was in 1754 that Gov- 
ernor William Shirley of Massachu- 
setts, intent on better protecting this 
strategic spot from the French and 
Indians, induced the Kennebec Com- 
pany to build on the site of the old 
Pilgrim trading post of 1628 a substan- 
tial garrison house of hewn logs, prob- 
ably the largest structure of the kind 
built in New England and certainly by 
far the largest that has come down to 
us. This building was at first surround- 
ed by a stockade on all four sides, with 
the river along its front. Two block 
houses at diagonally opposite corners, 
connected with and a part of the stock- 
ade, gave added strength to the whole, 
and there were at the other corners 
shelters in the nature of elaborate sen- 
try boxes. Of recent years Fort Wes- 
tern, converted into a tenement house, 
was the home of perhaps a dozen fami- 
lies and its shingled exterior gave no 
indication of its interesting construc- 
tion. It is to the Hon. Guy Patterson 
Gannett, State Senator, that the states 
of Maine and Massachusetts are in- 
debted for the public spirited purchase 
and restoration of this ancient fort. 
Mr. Gannett early called to his assist- 
ance Mr. George Francis Dow, Curator 
of the Society’s Museum, on whom 
fell the responsibility of making several 
Visits and giving extensive advice. The 
interesting log construction was largely 
uncovered and original evidence of var- 
ious kinds was disclosed and made an 
approximately perfect restoration of 
the building easily possible. Most in- 
teresting was the discovery of the exact 
location of the entrance to the trading 
post attached to the garrison, with part 
of the original plank door which had 
been used to fill up the opening. The 
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PLAN OF FORT WESTERN, AUGUSTA, MAINE, BUILT IN 1754 
From a Map Engraved in 1755 by Thomas Johnston 


outside of the door and trim were 
painted Indian red. Another interest- 
ing find was the holes for the gud- 
geons on which swung the hinges ‘sup- 
porting the heavy plank shutters with 
which the ground floor window open- 
ings were ready to be closed in case 
of the French and Indian attack which 
never came. 

It is expected that the restored 
building will be partly used as an his- 
torical museum, and partly fitted up 
approximately as it was at the time of 
erection, and be open to the public 
during the coming summer. 

A point of particular 


MAJOR JOHN __ with the Major John 


BRADFORD HOUSE 


KINGSTON, MASS., ciety in connection 
- interest to this So- 
sradford house is 
the fact that it was at one time offered 
as a gift to our Society but declined 
by our Trustees for reasons stated in 
the report dealing with the subject. 


74-5 


The Buttetin for July 1921 reported 
the recent purchase of the house by 
the Jones River Village Club, and gave 
some information concerning the re- 
pairs and restoration already under 
way. The interior has been restored 
and furnished according to its period. 
Casement windows were put into the 
two westerly rooms, that is, into the 
older part of the house, but the rest 
of the exterior, including the front 
door and chimney top, was left pretty 
much as found owing to lack of money 
with which to complete it. The Club 
employed Mr. George Francis Dow to 
superintend this work. 
In 1916, at the re- 
JUDGE HOLTEN quest of members of 
HOUSE ~ - —_ 
DANVERS, MASS. the General Israel 
1689 (7) Putnam Chapter D. 
A. R. this house was 
inspected and reported on. During the 
past year the Chapter finally suc- 
ceeded in buying it for use as a head- 
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THE THOMAS RUGGLES HOUSE, COLUMBIA FALLS, MAINE. BUILT IN 1810 


quarters house with museum and 
period rooms. The writer was in- 
vited to inspect it again and to give 
advice for its proper treatment. The 
Chapter, although somewhat handi- 
capped in its efforts by lack of funds, 
has made a good beginning of its work 
and is much to be congratulated on 
having secured so interesting an old 
house as well as much assistance from 
Mr. Lester S$. Couch, architect, in the 
office of Little and Browne. 

Last spring the So- 
ciety was asked to 
send a representative 
to Columbia Falls to 
inspect the old Ruggles house and re- 
port to the local friends of the build- 
ing whether or not it was worth pre- 
serving and if so how the project 
should be put through. To the Secre- 


RUGGLES HOUSE 
COLUMBIA FALLS, 
MAINE, 1810 


tary fell the pleasure of making this 
trip and he was glad to be able to re- 
port that the house was one of the 
east,” 


most elaborate “down well 





worth preserving and admirably situ- 
ated. Local interest and ability were 
more than ample to attend to all de- 
tails, our Society offering suggestions, 
based on its own recent experiences, as 
to means of raising the money and 
plans for forming a holding society. 
It was also our privilege to start the 
subscription list with $250 from our 
\laine account and to help raise more. 
The purchase price was soon covered, 
and since then money has continued 
to come steadily, though in small 
amounts. 

The house is finely situated on the 
shore road to Eastport where all the 
summer automobile tourists pass it. 
One of the parlors is unusually elab- 
orate in its decorative trim, the mantel 
and over-mantel in particular being 
almost extravagantly ornate. The 
taste seems to have been that of a 
local craftsman adapting designs 
which he may have heard of or seen 
in ports to the westward. The holding 
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MANTEL IN THE PARLOR OF THE THOMAS RUGGLES HOUSE, 


COLUMBIA FALLS, MAINE. 


corporation is the Ruggles Historical 
Society and the Secretary is Mliss 
Mary R. Chandler of Columbia Falls, 
to whom inquiries and subscriptions 
may be sent. 

The preservation of 
the old Friends’ 
Meeting House, 
which, with a lot of 
unusually ample size, stands in the 
middle of old Newport, R. L., is a pro- 
ject appealing to persons of many dif- 
ferent interests. As the lot has been 


FRIENDS’ 
MEETING HOUSE 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


BUILT IN 1810 


associated with the history of the So- 
ciety of Friends for over two hundred 
vears and contains a small graveyard 
of its early followers, Friends through- 
out New England are interested as an 
act of filial piety to see that the Meet- 
ing House and ground shall be pre- 
served. To lovers of ancient buildings 
the project makes an equally strong 
appeal, and the fact that the newer 
extensions of the Meeting House, as 
well as the greater part of the grounds, 
are admirably adapted to use by the 
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Recreation Commission of Newport, 
assures the support of still another ele- 
ment. There seems to be no doubt but 
that the purchase will have been ef- 
fected by the time this report is in the 
hands of our members, but persons 
still anxious to be of assistance may 
have the satisfaction of co-operating 
by contributing to the reduction of the 
mortgage. 

Our Preservation Society is most 
concerned with the oldest portion of 
this Meeting House. A date in the 
vicinity of 1700 is confidently assigned 
to this and the internal structural evi- 
dence tends to support this claim. At 
the time the writer inspected the 
building much of the old frame was 
hidden by later casing; little of this 
could be uncovered, but even so the 
twisted and curved beams make as 
early a date as 1700 seem quite prob- 
able. 

A first step has with- 

GOVERNOR GORE in the past year been 
WALTHAM, MASS. taken towards what 

hee may well turn out to 
be the preservation 
of this imposing mansion. It has been 
secured by the Waltham Country Club 
for use as a club house, and golf links 
are being laid out on the old grounds. 
If this leads to the preservation of the 
house substantially unchanged it will 
be a great benefit. ‘The danger with 
preservation by such an organization 
is always that some house committee 
may work radical changes in the plan 
and thereby destroy so much of value 
that later house committees will feel 
less and less inclined to preserve what 
remains. However, to date but little 
alteration has been made and that 
mostly in the kitchen quarters. 

Some of our members feared that 
the half dozen or more interesting old 
wall papers in the house might suffer 
as a result of the Club’s activities. 
Accordingly the writer was asked to 
make an inspection, which he did in 


company with the antiquarian archi- 
tect, Mr. Joseph Everett Chandler. 
Nothing was then found to have been 
injured and the Club’s officers seemed 
duly appreciative of the interesting 
character of the old house, its trim 
and its wall papers. ‘The extensive 
grounds will, of course, never look the 
same owing to the disfigurements of 
the golf course now being laid out on 
them; the deer park has gone and the 
green houses are falling to pieces. The 
outline of the formal garden can easily 
be traced, however, and we may ven- 
ture the hope that the club will be 
able to maintain this in all its ancient 
beauty. 

Through the death 
of the former owner, 
Kdward R. Lemon, 
and the unwillingness of his widow 
longer to carry on the business of inn 
keeping, a change of some kind in this 
famous old hostelry is imminent. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the change instead of being for the 
worse, as had been feared by many, 
will be for the better in that it may 
lead to the permanent safeguarding of 
the old house with its contents, as well 
as of the spacious grounds. [fforts 
are being made to form a trust to pur- 
chase the entire property and to main- 
tain it as an inn in the same way that 
has for so many years made the place 
famous. The trust, the financing of 
which is now under way, is to be con- 
trolled by the following trustees: Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Mr. B. Loring 
Young, and Mr. F. Sohier Welch, and 
the trust deed has been drawn up by 
Messrs. Tvler, Tucker, Eames and 
Wright. The capital, in participation 
units of $500, is now being raised by 
\Ir. L. Loring Brooks of 53 State 
Street, Boston, to whom _ inquiries 
should be addressed. It is planned to 
enlarge the Inn by modern additions 
in the rear, built in such a way as not 
to damage or alter the original portion 


WAYSIDE INN 
SUDBURY, MASS. 
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at the front, and in this newer portion 
will be placed the modern conven- 
iences required by an up-to-date inn. 
Mr. Robert P. Peckett of Peckett’s, 
on Sugar Hill, Franconia, N. H., a 
thoroughly reliable, successful and 
responsible inn keeper, has been found 
ready to take charge of the business 
in addition to his other business, and 
present indications are that the propo- 
sition will go through to well deserved 
success. That such will be the case 
must be the hope of all interested in 
a building which ranks not only as one 
of the most renowned of New Eng- 
land’s antiquities, but also as one as- 
sociated with our native literature, as 
this must forever be, through Long- 
fellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 


In our BULLETIN 

THE BODWELL- Number 14 for Mav 

ELM TREE HOUSE 101 ,¢ — rte 

LAWRENCE > WaS a briel 
ABOUT 1700 


mention of the house 
sometimes called the 
Bodwell house but perhaps more 
familiarly known to the people of 
Lawrence by the name of the Elm 
Tree house. On page 18 was shown a 
picture of the house completely over- 
shadowed by the enormous elm tree. 
The preservation of both house and 
tree had been before the people of 
Lawrence for many years and finall 
in the spring of 1921 the project was 
put through. $8,000 was raised and 
the house was bought, largely through 
the co-operation of the Lawrence 
“Telegram.” As yet nothing has been 
done towards incorporating a suitable 
organization to hold and care for the 
property, but doubtless these final 
steps will be attended to presently and 
meanwhile we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that still another of our old 
houses is safe. That it is not a house 
of such surpassing merit as to have 
enlisted support from all over New 
England merely makes it all the more 
creditable that Lawrence financed its 
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preservation with practically no out- 
side help. 
The future of this 
sutrivanconr mouse has been set- 
HOUSE tled for the present 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ne! 
1805-10 eeneration through 
its purchase by a 
member of the Dorr family who will 
use it as a residence, which assures its 
immediate safeguarding. That any se- 
rious damage should ever be permit- 
ted to come to the Sullivan Dorr 
house, designed by John Holden 
Greene, and to the lot near or on 
which stood the house of Roger Wil- 
liams, and on which was the former 
site of his grave, is hard to believe. 
We may well hope that the preserva- 
tion of this splendid example of New 


GOVERNOR 


Kngland town architecture may be 
continued. 
These annual re- 
HOUSES ports are by no 
DESTROYED _— ; 
OR TO BE means limited to an 
DESTROYED 


encouraging account 
of what is saved 
either through our own efforts or 
those of other New Englanders. Each 
vear its share of fine old prop- 
erties destroved, and it happens that 


sees 1S 


this vear’s losses are of a most dis- 
tressing and important character. 
Two architects, both 
wellacquainted 
MOOSE HILL ‘ 
GUILFORD, CONN. with old Connecti- 
sooe cut houses, namely, 
Mir. Norman M. 
Isham of Providence, R. 1., and Mr. J. 
Frederick Kelly of New Haven, Conn., 
agree that there 1s nowhere remaining 
in Connecticut so good an example of 
the tvpe of house recently lost through 
the destruction of the Norton house at 
Guilford. It was a tiny cottage with 
living room and kitchen on the ground 
floor, chamber and chamber garret on 
the second, and garret on the third 
floor. It was one of the crudest sur- 
vivals of colonial architecture that had 
come down to us, for which very rea- 
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NORTON HOUSE, GUILFORD, CONN. 


Built 1690-91 (7). Destroyed 1921 


son, and the fact that it had been but 
little altered apart from the windows 
and doors, it was of rare interest. 

The stone chimney was a very fine 
one but the lapse of vears had caused 
the clay mortar to drop out, leaving 
great chinks between the — stones. 
When the house was last visited by 
the writer these chinks had become so 
large that as he stood in the garret— 
at that time full of hay, straw and 
other inflammable material—he could 
see the red hot sparks driving up the 
chimney. It incredible that 
under such conditions the house had 
not been burned up before it was 
pulled down. 

The frame was crude and the most 
fully exposed the writer has found. 
As the second floor girts extended 
some four feet over the kitchen gar- 
ret, the rear roof was raised a foot 

story rear 


seems 


or two above the second 
plate. It was possible to stand in the 
kitchen garret and look up into the 
main garret in a way that made the 
structure of the house easily under- 
stood. It was as though the entire 
frame was exposed to view without 
stirring from the spot. The exterior 
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walls were of two-inch plank rabbeted 
into the sills and pinned into sills, girts 
and plates. The chinks between the 
planks were filled with a mixture of 
clay and chopped straw. 

On several efforts were 
made by the writer and by others to 
possession of this property, 
which was owned by a Polish immi- 
erant, but the price he asked seemed 
larger than the case warranted and 
nothing was accomplished. Finally, 
the Pole pulled the house down and 
an effort was made-to buy the tim- 
bers for re-erection on the grounds of 
the State’s property at the Stone 
House in Guilford. It was understood 
by those interested that satisfactory 
arrangements had been made, and a 
motor truck was sent to transport the 
timbers of the house the few miles 
that separated its old site from the 
projected new one. Bad luck still fol- 
lowed the old house, however, for a 
misunderstanding arose and the tim- 
bers were abandoned to their fate. 

This is one of the most unsatisfac- 
tory developments as yet recorded in 
these reports, for the house was an ex- 
tremely interesting one, almost unique, 
and many efforts had been made to 
safeguard it. Its loss was due to the 
difficulties involved in trying to do 
business with a foreigner, whom for- 
tune had made tor the moment the 
custodian of a really interesting New 
ingland antiquity. The only redeem- 
ing feature of the case is that the 
house had been so carefully measured 
up that a record of the structure will 
be always accessible. This was due to 
the energy of the Colonial Dames of 
Connecticut who employed Mr. Kelly 
to make the necessary drawings. 

The owner of the old 

SAMUEL TILTON Tilton house in Exe- 

HOUSE oN ; 

EXETER. N. H. ter, N. Pie who 

1730-1755 bought the lot it 
stood on with the 
idea of removing the house in order 


OCCaSions 


SseCUTe 
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to erect a war memorial on its site, 
very generously offered to give the 
house to any organization that would 
pay the cost of its removal elsewhere. 
No one in Exeter cared to do this and 
the writer went there to see if any- 
thing could be done by our Preserva- 
tion Society. The house as seen from 
the street appeared to be of the com- 
mon New England central chimney 
type of a full two story house of four 
or five rooms to a floor, but on inves- 
tigation it was found to have been 
built at two different periods, believed 
to be 1730 and 1755. The older part 
was extremely interesting, the writer 
knowing of no other exactly like it. It 
consisted of two rooms on each floor 
and a huge chimney with fireplaces ar- 
ranged end to end like those in our 
Eleazer Arnold house at Lincoln, R. 
I. The Tilton house differed from the 
Arnold, however, in that it was of two 
full stories both front and back and 
the chimney was of brick instead of 
stone, while placed in a small projec- 
tion off the rear rooms were back 
stairs fully as good as the front. To 
add to the interest of this old house 
the fireplace end of the parlor con- 
tained unusually good paneling and 
the other rooms had around their fire- 
places original paneling but little less 
interesting, and the partition walls 
were made of bevel and bead wainscot 
sheathing. At the peak of the gable 
in the middle of the enlarged garret 
were still to be seen a dozen or so rows 
of the clapboards of what had been the 
chimney end of the original house. 
About 1755 the house was added to 
beyond the chimney and this portion, 
although containing absolutely nothing 
of interest, had many rooms suitable 
for utilitarian purposes, while the 
rooms in the older part were wonder- 
fully well adapted for period furnish- 
ing. The writer, in company with the 
owner, examined the premises with 
great care and strongly advised that 
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the house be not destroyed but be 
moved to the rear of the lot, which 
was long, narrow and pointed, between 
two sharply converging streets. So 
placed the house would have made a 
charming setting for the Soldiers’ 
Monument, with opportunities for a 
garden, lawn, etc., and at the same 
time would have screened it from the 
back yards of adjoining houses. To 
the question whether the Society 
would pay for this moving, etc., the 
Secretary was obliged to reply that we 
had no money available apart from 
our New Hampshire account of 
$299.50, and in the hard times of last 
summer wouldn’t know where to turn 
for much more. The whole matter 
was then taken under advisement by 
the donor of the monument in order to 
ask the sculptor’s opinion of this sug- 
gested change of plan, and also to 
consider the wisdom of assuming her- 
self this added expense. Meanwhile 
vour Secretary went on a brief vaca- 
tion, expecting to be kept informed of 
developments, and to be given a 
chance to suggest other plans should 
the first prove unacceptable. In his 
absence a letter came announcing that 
on account of the trouble and expense 
involved in preserving the house it had 
been decided to tear it down, and that 
it had already been given away for re- 
moval. As a matter of fact the house 
was down by the time the writer got 
back to his office. A telephone con- 
versation brought out the additional 
information that the sculptor, while 
not opposing it, showed no enthusiasm 
for the suggestion that the house 
should become a background for his 
monument. 

Very few people will appreciate 
what was lost in the destruction of this 
house—probably one of the three best 
worth preserving in Exeter. Basing 
his opinion on twelve years’ acquaint- 
ance with old houses in New England 
the writer has no hesitation in saying 
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that it was one of the most interest- 
ing he has seen. The house was in 
practically perfect condition, at a pinch 
our Society could have helped meet the 
cost of moving, and finally, the writer, 
at least, 1s convinced that the sculptor 
will be hard put to it to get a more 
charming and suitable setting for his 
monument than the picturesque old 
house would have been. 
A year ago the trav- 
WATSON- eler up Massachu- 
DAVENPORT 
E setts Avenue, Cam- 
CAMBRIDGE bridge, would have 
passed, between 
Porter Station and North Cambridge, 
an ancient looking house on the west 
side of the road, one of those whose 
huge over-shadowing elm tree would 
of itself have guaranteed its age. Dur- 
ing the last six years the writer was 
twice asked to inspect this house and 
each time reported that the original 
work was so thoroughly hidden under 
later casing, as well as lath and plaster 
and wall paper, that it was impossible 
to say just how important a building 
it might be. It so happened that the 
house and lot were worth about 
$15,000 and that alone gave pause to 
all thought of buying for preservation. 
Not that our Trustees ever had the 
project in mind, for it was never pre- 
sented to them, but some of our Cam- 
bridge members, and persons _inter- 
ested in the local D. A. R. Chapter, 
wished that something might be done 
to assure the preservation of this 
house. Historically it was of interest 
because on April 19, 1775 there was 
enacted there one of the tragedies of 
the day that cost the lives of four 
Americans. 

Last summer came the announce- 
ment that the house was to be des- 
troyed and a line of shops erected on 
its site. ‘The purchasers very kindly 
gave the Society every opportunity to 
secure what might be desirable for its 
collection. At first it was expected 


that nothing but the staircase would 
be taken, but the approaching demoli- 
tion gave opportunity for the first time 
to remove casing, lathing and plaster- 
ing, as a result of which the house was 
immediately shown to be of great 
though not of surpassing interest. 
Considerable good paneling was un- 
covered and at several points lathing 
and plastering was found to have been 
applied over excellent old bevel edge 
wainscot sheathing. The frame was 
good and in three of the four rooms 
it had been whitewashed before the 
addition of the later plastered ceiling, 
showing that the ceiling beams and 
joists were originally exposed to view. 
Scraps of old wall papers were found 
under later work, but no conclusive 
evidence as to the size of the earlv 
windows, although their location was 
established. The parlor paneling 
seemed to be original with the house 
or at least to have been added so soon 
after its erection as to be contempo- 
raneous with some early form of win- 
dow, narrower than the later type. 
The pleasantest surprise of all was 
the chimney; not only was this found 
to be original but it was as nearly per- 
fect as any the writer can remember 
having found. In the kitchen fireplace 
was uncovered, in perfect condition, 
one of those corner ovens necessitat- 
ing a bulge on the chimney wall as 
seen from the cellar stairs, room for 
expansion on its other side being ob- 
tained by splaying the sides of the par- 
lor fireplace onto which it backed. 
There was an interesting herring-bone 
panel in the parlor fireplace and one 
chamber fireplace had rounded corners 
and was beautifully proportioned. The 
chimney was emphatically one of those 
which should have been so carefully 
measured that its record would have 
served as a guide for reconstruction 
work by architects and antiquarians. 

What was secured for the Society 
was the main staircase, the fireplace 
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end of the parlor, including the panel- 
ing, doors, trim, etc., much bevel edge 
wainscot sheathing, a quantity of wide 
boards and a few timbers. These were 
paid for out of the General Emergency 
fund which will have to be made good 
again, probably as the result of in- 
cluding this item, a very small one, 
in some general appeal to our mem- 
bers. 

The destruction of this house is 
much to be regretted for it combined 
structural merit with historic interest 
and was in perfect condition. The 
number of houses associated with the 
stirring events of April 19, 1775 is 
strictly limited and almost wholly 
along the line of what is now Mlassa- 
chusetts Avenue between Cambridge 
and Concord. Several of these houses 
have been preserved—notably, the 
Hancock-Clark house and the Buck- 
man and Monroe Taverns in Lexing- 
ton—while the Wright Tavern in Con- 
cord seems to be fairly safe. The 
Watson-Davenport house would not 
have rivaled in interest the Hancock- 
Clark house, but it would have closely 
followed the Buckman Tavern, and 
would have been more interesting than 
either the Monroe or Wright Taverns. 
It would have been well had it been 
possible to have preserved it, but ow- 
ing to the aspect it so long presented 
to visitors it was impossible to suspect 
its true merits. Even so, its historic 
interest alone should have recom- 
mended it to some patriotic society 
chapter as a revolutionary relic to be 
preserved regardless of trouble and 
expense. 

The fact that merely 

HOTTER » because an ancient 
SANDWICH, MASS. house has after 

much public spirited 
effort been bought, repaired and re- 
stored its indefinite existence is not 
necessarily guaranteed was brought to 
our attention last April with startling 


force and suddenness. The old Tup- 
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TUPPER HOMESTEAD, SANDWICH. MASS. 


per family home in Sandwich, for 
which a very early date was claimed, 
Was most unfortunately burned to the 
ground, and so the pious labors and 
generous contributions of scores of per- 
sons went for naught. The only re- 
deeming feature of the situation is the 
fact that the house was unfurnished 
and accordingly the Association’s be- 
longings are still intact. As _ practi- 
cally all of our New England houses 
are built of wood the danger of fire 
is ever present and but little can be 
done to safeguard them other than to 
equip them with fire extinguishers. 
This would have been of no assistance 
in the case of the Tupper house, how- 
ever, for the fire, which is thought to 
have been of incendiary origin, took 
place while the house was vacant. 

A brief notice of the purchase of 
this house and a short account of the 
immigrant, Thomas Tupper, will be 
found on page 32 of our BULLETIN 


Number 18. 


The exact date when 
oe +) et the Brenton house 
was built is as un- 
certain as the name 
of its first owner, for Newport real 
estate records were almost all de- 
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PANELLED ROOM ON GROUND FLOOR OF BENTON-COE HOUSE, THAMES ST., 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


stroyed at the time of the Revolution. 
It was probably built by Jahleel Bren- 
ton about 1720, and was in practically 
perfect condition a generation ago. In 
recent years this remarkably hand- 
some residence suffered terribly from 
neglect and it seemed likely that it 
would be allowed to become a ruin 
from which nothing would be saved. 
It is accordingly cause for much sat- 
isfaction that a resident of Newport 
last spring bought and removed all the 
handsome trim as well as the stair- 
case. While this is not the ideal sol- 


ution from the preservation point of 


view, there being no certainty that the 
rooms will be set up again with abso- 
lute fidelity, still on the chance that 
the reconstruction may be a very good 
one it is pleasant to record the saving 
of this remarkably fine example of 
early 18th century carpentering in 
Rhode Island. There is so much fine 
work in Newport that a house must 
be good indeed to stand out promi- 
nently in such company, yet that 1s 
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BUILT ABOUT 1720 


exactly what the Brenton-Coe house 
did. No other old house in New Eng- 
land, known to the writer, has a sim- 
ilar hall and staircase; its proportions 
were remarkably pleasing and its dec- 
oration at once elaborate and _ re- 
strained. Doubtless this feature of the 
house will be reproduced exactly as in 
the original since it will be difficult 
to use it in any other way. 


As usual. we have 


AUUMBEIIEN Ausan the nash wear 
pa” An during the past year 
SOCIETIES had the pleasure of 


assisting numerous 
societies and individuals desiring ad- 
vice concerning methods of starting 
and carrying on preservation work in 
their own districts. Such requests 
come continually from New England 
sources and on occasion from those 
outside. Prominent among the latter 
were last year inquiries from Phila- 
delphia, Savannah and Charleston, as 
also from Canada. We did what we 
could to be of assistance and only wish 
we could have done more. The appeal 
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from Philadelphia spoke of the danger 
threatening “Hope Lodge,” a hand- 
some residence of the same general 
type and quality as “Stenton.” 

It is the Secretary’s 
pleasant duty in the 
course of the year to 
visit many old houses for one purpose 
or another and it is customary to men- 
tion a few in his annual report. At 
Norwich Town, Connecticut, the old 
Jabez Huntington house was again in- 
spected. A noteworthy feature of this 
building is the solid double batten 
door with heavy nails arranged dia- 
mondwise over its surface—something 
usually associated with an older type 
of house. Its presence here suggests 
the possibility that a portion at least 
of this interesting house may be much 
older than is generally suspected. 

In Beverly, the old Rev. John Hale 
house, which was given a very thor- 
ough inspection by the writer in com- 
pany with Mr. George F. Dow and 
Mr. W. W. Cordingley, still remains 
one of the most interesting of its 
period in New England although 
somewhat altered and added to and 
lacking its original chimney. It is said 
to have been built in 1693 and con- 
tains many interesting features as well 
as some very puzzling ones. One of the 
interior doors, certainly not in its orig- 
inal location, is made of the oldest type 
of sheathing and has handsome hinges 
and a curved top, the like of which the 
writer has not seen elsewhere. 

In Winsted, Connecticut, a visit was 
made to the old Solomon Rockwell 
house, built in 1811, and now owned 
by, and the headquarters of, the Win- 
chester Historical Society. It has been 
elaborately described and illustrated in 
“The Architectural Review” for June 
1921. It is gratifying that so fine a 
house of this date should be preserved 
and doubtless as time goes by and the 
older houses tend to disappear and 
houses of later date take their places 


HOUSES 
VISITED 
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A CHAMBER DOOR IN THE HALE HOUSE, 
BEVERLY, MASS. BUILT 1693 


as antiques, more buildings of this 
period will be secured for preservation. 
The museum in this house is not only 
an excellent one along many lines, but 
has a noteworthy collection of early 
19th century portraits. 

A most interesting Maine house vis- 
ited was the Burnham Tavern at Ma- 
chias. This quaint little cottage has a 
history somewhat resembling that of 
the Buckman Tavern at Lexington and 
the former Green Dragon Tavern in 
Boston, for there met that determined 
band of patriots to whose exertions the 
British owed their inability to capture 
and destroy the town in spite of sev- 
eral attempts with apparently over- 
whelming forces. The Tavern amply 
merits careful inspection and should 
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not be overlooked by members travel- 
ing in its vicinity. 

At East Goshen, Connecticut, the 
writer was very courteously allowed 
to go over the ground floor of the Nor- 
ton house. This is a stately early 19th 
century residence, situated on such high 
ground as to have the finest view of 
any old New England house known to 
the writer. The woodwork is simple 
but good and fortunately of the type 
that derives its interest and merit from 
its presence in the house, which would 
seem to protect it from the danger of 
removal. 

The old Davis-Freeman house at 
West Gloucester, dating from before 
1700, was again inspected and while 
the house as a whole seemed to have 
held its own fairly well, it was found 
to have been more or less stripped of 
its interesting hardware. This is a pity 
for it is the best specimen known to 
the writer in Massachusetts of a house 
having an ornate hewn overhang, a 
type more often found in Connecti- 
cut. Several members have recom- 
mended that the Society undertake a 
movement to buy and preserve this 
house, but as they have failed to sug- 
gest means for financing the undertak- 
ing nothing has been done; there can 
be no doubt, however, but that the 
house should be preserved. 


One of the most enjoyable days of 
the summer was spent in North Ando- 
ver inspecting the Kittredge, Brad- 
street, and many other houses, as a 
guest of the late Mr. Samuel D. Stev- 
ens. Of the houses seen the two above 
mentioned certainly deserve preserva- 
tion, and fortunately are in no appar- 
ent danger of any kind. In the recent 
death of Mr. Stevens, the Society loses 
one of its best friends. He was a for- 
mer Trustee of the Preservation So- 
ciety and President of the North An- 
dover Historical Society. He had per- 
sonally formed a small but notable col- 

















MEETING HOUSE, SANDOWN, N. H. 
BUILT 1773-4 


lection of antique furniture, 
textiles and textile machinery. 


pewter, 


At the request of 
MEETING HOUSES sev eral New Hamp- 


FREMONT AN hi 
SANDOWN shire members the 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Secretary visited last 


summer two Meet- 
ing Houses which rank among the 
very best in New England and which 
are so similar that there is no escap- 
ing the conclusion that they must have 
been built by the same carpenter. 
The exterior of that at Fremont has 
recently been repaired but the writer 
is inclined to think that in this process 
the windows were materially modified 
and are no longer accurate represen- 
tations of the original. Inside, the 
building leaves much to be desired. 
The pews have been removed from 
the central floor space and are stored 
in the gallery. The pulpit pew, or 
reading desk, on the floor level in 
front of the pulpit, has been altered 
but can easily be restored. In all the 
floor pews the upper rail and spindles, 
with the tops of the stiles have been 
removed. In the gallery the stiles have 
not been cut down and as a few 
spindles remain there would be no 




















INTERIOR OF THE MEETING HOUSE, SANDOWN, N. H. BUILT 1773-4 


particular difficulty in restoring the 
missing ones. This Meeting House is 
of the oblong box type with a stair- 
case In a projection at each end, giving 
access to the galleries along the front, 
and at each end. The pulpit is against 
the middle of the back or north wall. 

A more perfect example of such a 
Meeting House begun in 1773 and fin- 








ished the next year 1s found in the 
neighboring town of Sandown. The 
only difference in plan between the two 
is that in this case the gallery stairs 
are placed in the two southerly corners. 
The windows at Sandown are original 
and heavily boxed-out affairs with 
elaborate caps. The floor pews are. 
with one or two exceptions, still in 
place and the pew immediately below 
and in front of the pulpit is intact. 
The woodwork instead of being wholly 
SOUTH GALLERY, MEETING HOUSE AT unpainted, as at Fremont, has along 

SANDOWN, N. H BUILT 1773-4 the gallery front and the pulpit been 
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PULPIT IN THE OLD MEETING HOUSE, 
SANDOWN, N. H. BUILT 1773-4 


decorated with red, relieved by marb- 
ling on some fluted pilasters. The floor 
pew tops have been cut down just as 
at Fremont but the gallery pews are 
intact except that the upper rail 
spindles are wholly lacking. They 
were doubtless like those at Fremont, 
and the building having suffered no 
other damage except the loss of a few 
pew hinges could easily be put back 
into perfect condition. Strangely 
enough the injury which it would be 
most difficult to efface is that done by 
misguided visitors who have penciled 
their names on the unpainted wood- 
work. To erase these would almost 


certainly result in a spotty appearance, 
destroying at all such places the beau- 
tiful time-stain of one hundred and 
forty-nine years. 

We shall probably be asked, as a re- 
sult of the enthusiastic praise con- 
tained in the Secretary’s report, to 
make some slight contribution to en- 
courage the proper repair and upkeep 
of these Meeting Houses. That at San- 
down belongs to the town and is now 
seldom, if ever, used for religious pur- 
poses, and that at Fremont was when 
visited used for the storage of agri- 
cultural implements. If only the So- 
ciety had an endowment fund for its 
work in New Hampshire it could, from 
the income, make such gifts as would 
encourage sufficient local co-operation 
to insure the preservation of these in- 
teresting Meeting Houses for the in- 
definite future. 


Noteworthy among 

CRANBERRY : . aos 
ISLES, MAINE the museums visited 
MUSEUM last summer was 


that at Islesford, on 
Little Cranberry Island, in the town 
of Cranberry Isles, Maine. This 
museum had its origin in the enthu- 
siasm of one of our earliest members, 
Mr. Wm. Otis Sawtelle, who very 
kindly says that he got his inspira- 
tion from the Bulletins issued by our 
Society. It being stated in them that 
there was room for a museum in every 
New England town Mr. Sawtelle de- 
termined that Cranberry Isles was no 
exception, and that he himself would 
have the pleasure of starting and main- 
taining such a collection. Accordingly, 
he bought an old storehouse, built 
about 1850, and formerly used as a 
shop and conveniently situated at the 
head of the principal wharf in Isles- 
ford. This storehouse he transformed 
into a museum building tastefully us- 
ing as his color scheme blue dado and 
trim and colonial buff walls. The ef- 
fect is thoroughly pleasing and the 
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museum objects stand out clearly sil- 
houetted against the light-colored 
walls. 

The scope of the museum is pri- 
marily limited to the five islands form- 
ing the town, namely, Big Cranberry, 
Little Cranberry, Sutton, Baker and 
Bear, but in the earliest period the ex- 
ploration of Maine is included as well 
as the attempted settlements in or near 
Mt. Desert Island. It is only in the 
later period that the material has held 
pretty closely to the town of Cran- 
berry Isles. 

In securing the material to illustrate 
the field as outlined, Mr. Sawtelle 
made one fundamental rule which was 
never to buy anything, every exhibit 
to be either a gift or a loan. As a re- 
sult of this policy, and with the cor- 
dial co-operation of the island folks, 
the collection has been inexpensively 
formed and everyone in the five islands 
feels a personal interest in the material 
brought together. Doubtless half of the 
success of this policy depends on Mlr. 
Sawtelle’s tact and popularity but be 
that as it may the net result is a mu- 
seum of much interest, setting a fine 
example to all those towns in New 
England having yet to make a begin- 
ning of something of the kind. Cer- 
tainly, a less likely field than five 
islands scattered over some twenty- 
five square miles of water would be 
difficult to find. It should be infinitely 
easier for any country town to start 
something of the same kind, although 
it would certainly be difficult to find 
anyone with Mr. Sawtelle’s rare com- 
bination of interest and good taste. 


Last spring one of 
WHALING our members. Mr. 


—— Allan Forbes, exhib- 
ited in the Renaissance Room of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, under 
the auspices of this Society, his col- 
lection of about 450 paintings and 
prints of all kinds relating to whales 
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and the whaling industry and repre- 
senting about eight countries. This 
was probably the largest exhibition of 
the kind ever brought together in New 
England and the Society was fortu- 
nate in having it shown under its aus- 
pices. So large was the collection that 
this was the first time it had ever been 
shown all together. It would be pleas- 
ant if the Society were able to offer 
space for exhibiting permanently that 
portion of the collection which relates 
to New England, but unfortunately 
this is out of the question. The exhibi- 
tion proved to be one of the most vis- 
ited the Museum has recently held and 
to our Society it recalled the days 
when we held a series of exhibitions in 
our own quarters at 9 Ashburton 


Place. 
It seems hard to be- 
THE YACHT ae Pag Eee 
CARER A leve that it was as 


long ago as 1851 
that the famous schooner-yacht 
“America” won the Queen’s cup by 
beating the Royal Yacht Squadron in 
a race around the Isle of Wight. Since 
then the cup has been known by the 
name of the winning yacht and is the 
most famous yachting trophy in the 
world. The yacht herself was in 1917 
purchased by a syndicate of Boston 
men, and it had been hoped to restore 
her ancient appearance and keep her 
at Boston as a naval relic open to in- 
spection. The more this plan was 
looked into, however, the more expen- 
sive it seemed to be and more partic- 
ularly so in these war affected times. 
The owners decided instead to turn 
the yacht over to the government for 
safekeeping at Annapolis, and this was 
done last spring. As a result of this the 
nation gains possession of the yacht 
and the public is insured against her 
destruction. It had been hoped that 
the yacht might have found a perma- 
nent home moored in the Charles 
River Basin, as the first of a number 
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THE SCHOONER YACHT “AMERICA” 
From the “Illustrated London News,” Aug. 30, 1851 


of interesting exhibits, to supplement 
the treasured beginning we already 
have at Charlestown in the old frigate 
“Constitution.” While we rejoice that 
the “America” is saved at all, it is still 
with a feeling of much regret that she 
could not have been saved in Boston. 


The Corresponding 
Secretary has contin- 
ued to be the editor 
of the _ Society’s 
BULLET IN, since 
July 1920 issued under the title “Old- 
Time New England.” The actual 
work is however falling more and 
more to Mr. George Francis Dow, the 
assistant editor, to whom properly be- 
longs the enthusiastic praise so often 

received during the past year. The 
editor gladly acknowledges the fact 
that without Mr. Dow’s assistance it 


BULLETIN- 
MAGAZINE 
“OLD-TIME NEW 
ENGLAND” 


would have been impossible to have 1s- 
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sued the magazine in its present form. 
Our ability to improve it still further 
is directly dependent on securing more 
advertisers. As an advertising medium 
“Old-Time New England” should have 
decided value, for it goes to a very 
select list of persons whose interest in 
the antiquarian field has been proved 
time and again and whose potential 
purchasing power is of the best. Mem- 
bers can co-operate with the editor to 
great advantage by recommending the 
magazine’s advertising pages and 
sending in the names and addresses of 
potential advertisers. It is required 
that every advertisement shall have an 
antiquarian turn of wording, relate as 
nearly as possible to the antiquarian 
field, and preferably carry an illustra- 
tion. ‘The rates are for a full page 
$40.00; half page $20.00; quarter page 
$10.00. 
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During the past year 
an appeal was ad- 
dressed to all of our 
members requesting their co-operation 
in securing new members. In view of 
the fact that there was widespread 
financial distress the results were grati- 
fying, for in spite of deaths and res- 
ignations the net membership rose 
from 1894 to 2401, a gain of 507. The 
coming year will be marked by a much 
more widespread campaign for it is im- 
perative that our membership be 
greatly increased. It has been esti- 
mated that the average member re- 
turns to the Society somewhat less 
than $3.00. As it is absolutely essen- 
tial that our annual income be in- 
creased by about $3,000, if we are to 
continue even on the present 
bottom minimum basis, it becomes evi- 
dent that we must find more than one 
thousand new members. Moreover, as 
a return of ten percent in a circulariz- 
ing campaign is extremely good and 
three percent the least that will pay 
costs, it becomes equally evident that 
to secure these thousand new members 
we shall have to circularize from ten 
thousand to thirty-three thousand 
prospects. This is the very point at 
which our members can be of assist- 
ance for they should be able to supply 
lists of the most likely prospective 
members in their own home towns. 
Often these can be sent with no 
more difficulty than is involved in tak- 
ing the printed contribution lists of im- 
portant local charities and adding the 
addresses to the most likely names. In 
other cases it may be simpler to pre- 
pare wholly fresh lists. The Secretary 
will be grateful for any such assistance 
the members may be able to render. 


MEMBERSHIP 
CAMPAIGN 


rock- 


When the appeal for 


CAMBRIDGE . r oe 
STREET gifts with which to 
SHOPS pay for the demoli- 


tion of our Cam- 
bridge Street shops and the proper 
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treatment of their site was made on 
January 31st, our Trustees were well 
aware that the times were most un- 
propitious for such a request, but as 
stated in the appeal, they felt the 
Society was in honor bound to pro- 
ceed in the matter. The amount asked 
for was $12,000, which exceeded by 
$3,000 the highest estimate for the re- 
moval of the shops and some proper 
treatment of their site. The extra 
amount was included to provide some 
kind of treatment for the resulting 
underground space for storage or ex- 
hibition purposes. The amount re- 
ceived to date is somewhat less than 
$6,000, or a trifle under the highest 
estimate given us for the exterior 
work. It will take some time carefully 
to prepare the plans for this work and 
by the time they are completed it may 
be possible to secure the balance 
needed from our members. It is much 
hoped that such will be the case for 
we are constantly told by members 
coming from a distance, and not so 
used to seeing the Otis house as those 
who use it every day, that nothing will 
so improve the appearance of our 
property as the removal of the shops. 


The need of an out- 
door museum has 
been stressed in the 
last three annual reports. More than 
a page was given to the subject in the 
report of March 1, 1919 (Bulletin No. 
20), which contained quotations from 
the writings of Mr. Sandvig, founder 
of the Maihaugen Open-Air Museum 
at Lillehammer, in Norway. There are 
several such museums in Europe and 
their popularity seems to be increasing. 
Our Society could hardly undertake 
one without an endowment for that 
specific purpose, and as suggested in 
1919, from $200,000 to $500,000 would 
probably be necessary. In a small way, 
however, we may perhaps find our- 
selves some time unexpectedly making 


AN OUT-DOOR 
MUSEUM 
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ROOM OCCUPIED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES IN 
HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, BOSTON, BUILT IN 1795 


a most modest beginning of such an 
open-air museum, for should some 
house come to us with an unrestricted 
lot of sufficient size there might well 
arise a tendency to transport there in- 
teresting buildings otherwise doomed 
to destruction. 


The Society’s rooms 


LARGERAND =; ‘aa 
=IREPROOF in the Otis house 
QUARTERS may be roughly 

divided into three 


classes—administration, library and 
museum, each of which is already 
crowded and daily becoming more so. 
This condition is highly unsatisfactory 
in that it tends to make less available 
for use and display what we have and 
what we receive. The damage is as yet 
slight, but will gradually become more 


serious as it approaches the stage 


where books and pamphlets are piled 
up without classification and museum 
storage boxes are too full for consul- 
tation, and exhibition cases too full 
for proper display. One solution would 
be to refuse to grow further until more 
space were available but that is the 
unthinkable solution which is abso- 
lutely debarred. It would mean retro- 
gression and decline whereas progress 
and growth have been our watchwords 
to date. We must see to it that they 
shall remain so and this will very 
shortly involve careful planning for 
quarters which shall be not only larger 
but also as much as possible more fire- 
proof than the Otis house. A tragic 
warning was given all historical so- 
cieties on the danger from fire by the 
fate of the Bostonian Society’s collec- 
tions in the Old State House at Bos- 
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ton. These were badly damaged by a 
fire which might easily have over- 
whelmed them completely, and yet the 
building in which they were stored was 
of the same general construction as our 
Otis house, and being of brick was 
more fire-resisting than the great ma- 
jority of historical society museum 
buildings throughout New England. It 
is now and always has been the am- 
bition of our Society to house the great 
central historical museum of New 
England. ‘There is imperative need 
of such a museum, and for lack of one 
quantities of valuable material have 
gone instead to the larger and richer 
centres of population, like New York. 
That such New England 
material can be effectually stopped is 
frequently proved to us. We are con- 
tinually receiving reports of what we 
lose through not having a fireproof 
building, as well as explicit state- 
ments of what we may expect to re- 
ceive as soon as we build one. One 
collector has offered to leave with us, 
as a permanent deposit, a superb col- 
lection of New England furniture—too 
large for his own house and not wholly 
suited to the requirements of art mu- 
seums. A prominent architect has of- 
fered to deposit with us his entire 
library of books, manuscripts, draw- 
ings, etc—a collection of great value— 


losses of 





CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


when we have a fireproof place in 
which to keep it. Such an arrangement 
would serve to protect his property 
and at the same time make it even 
more accessible to him than remaining 
uncatalogued in_ his house, be- 
sides making it available for his pro- 
fessional friends, students and anti- 
quarians. 

In many cases the Society’s officers 
have been consulted by persons in- 
tending to leave it property. The in- 


own 


stances are gratifyingly numerous in 
which we are being bequeathed an as- 
tonishing wealth of furniture, paint- 
ings, plate, etc., with the confidently 
expressed conviction on the part of 
testators that the public in general can- 
not help but soon appreciate the value 
of our work and the imperative need 
of supplying us with fireproof quarters. 
It must be our purpose to see that we 
have such new fireproof quarters just 
as soon as possible, and in order to 
make sure of securing them we shall be 
well advised to make our plans for an 
energetic campaign to finance what we 
require just as soon as times begin 
again to become fairly normal, but 
certainly not more than two or three 
vears from now. 


War. SUMNER APPLETON, 


Corresponding Secretary. 












































NOTES AND 


GLEANINGS 





Miss Grace F. Leon- 
ard. the Librarian of 
the Prov idence 
\thenzum, writes as follows: “In the 
January [1922] number of “Old-Time 
New England,” on the cover and again 
on page 130, is a print of a miniature 
by Malbone, owned by the Providence 
\theneum. In both places the name 
is given as Nicholas Boceman instead 
of Nicholas Power, the correct name.” 
This error is 1egretable and we are 
obliged to \liss Leonard for the correct 
information. In identifying the min- 
iature we followed the statement in 
the volume from which the “check 
list” was compiled. A list of “Correc- 
tions and Additions” is now being pre- 
pared by the author. 

In the “check list” the name “W. C. 
Russell, at Boston, 1834-1854,” should 
be changed to Moses B. Russell. W. 
C. Russell was in New York. 

Mr. Howard Ml. 


A CORRECTION 


MRS. JANE 
CATHERINE Chapin, the Libra- 
LOUISE 4 : le 
(VALUE) CHAPIN rian of the Rhode 
(1814-1890) a Saenetnal Gn. 


ciety, sends us the 
following information supplementing 
the list of “New England Portrait 
Painters in Miniature,” printed in the 
Jan., 1922, issue of Old-Time Nev 
England: “In addition to your list. of 
American miniature painters I would 
call your attention to my grandmother, 
Jane Catherine Louise’ (Value) 
Chapin, 1814-1890, who painted a few 
miniatures in the course of her artistic 
work. I can locate the following min- 
iatures by her: 


1—Jean Pierre Victor Value,.owned by Howard 
M. Chapin. 

2—Seth Chapin, owned by Howard M. Chapin. 

3—Anne Jane Caroline Gibbs Value (unfin- 
ished), owned by Howard M. Chapin. 

4—Jean Pierre Victor Value, owned by Charles 
V. Chapin, M.D. 

5—George Washington Victor Value, owned by 


Charles V. Chapin, M.D. 


Mrs. Chapin’s work is mentioned in 
Arnold’s “Art and Artists in Rhode 
Island.” She taught painting and 
drawing and I have a silver service 
made by Gorham in 1856 and given to 
her by her pupils with appropriate in- 
scriptions.” 

PETER HARRISON -he following notes 

on Peter Harrison, 
the architect, by Mr. George Dudley 
Seymour of New Haven,. Conn., were 
printed last summer in the New Haven 
Journal-Courier: 

“Peter Harrison has the distinction 
of being the first professional archi- 
tect known to have practiced in this 
country. He was the architect of the 
Redwood Library, the Brick Market 
House, and the Jewish Synagogue, 
Newport; Christ Church, Cambridge, 
and King’s Chapel, Boston. Since he 
removed to New Haven in 1761, the 
vear when the ‘New Brick State 
House’ was begun, it is possible that 
the reputation acquired in building 
the designs above listed may have re- 
sulted in his being invited to New 
Haven to design the building, though 
this is conjectural. In 1768 he was 
made Collector of the Customs of the 
Port of New Haven. He died here on 
April 30, 1775, and was buried on 
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May 7th. He was born in England 
in 1714. The year of his crossing is 
not certainly known, but he was of 
Newport in 1745, where he settled 
with his brother, Joseph, who enjoyed 
the favor of his Grace of Newcastle. 
His obituary in the Connecticut Jour- 
nal described him as ‘in point of 
family second, perhaps, to very few 
in America’ and he certainly seems to 
have been ‘bred a gentleman.’ The 
following are some of the very gentle- 
manly items appearing in the inven- 
tory of his effects, recorded in Vol. 12, 
p. 57, of our New Haven Probate 
Records: Hat, 30s.; Eleven caps, 33s.; 
Wig, 30s.; Negro man Apollo & bed, 
£30; Negro woman Lucy, £40; Spy 
glass, £3; Sundry books, £73-14-4; 
Cane, 10s.; Painted Crucifix, £20; do 
St. Frances (Francis’), £13. 

“Harrison was probably buried on 
New Haven Green and, high and de- 
tested Tory that he was, it is un- 
likely that any tombstone was erected 
to his memory. This view is con- 
firmed by the absence of his name 
from Mr. Dexter’s carefully prepared 
list of “Tombstones in New Haven 
Previous to 1800. If MHarrison’s 
spirit walks abroad, he must contem- 
plate with interest the churches on 
the Green, which are in the style in 
which his own artistic taste found its 
best expression.” 


To be sold by Mes- 
sieurs Andrew and 
: Jonathan Belcher, at 
their Ware House in Boston, being all 
of the best made from Sir Ambrose 
Crowley, Knight and Alderman of the 


HARD WARE 
AND CUTLERY 


city of London, viz.: Nails from 2 d to 
24 d, Brads from 2 d to 6 d, Hammers 
of sundry sorts and sizes, Spring and 
Stock Locks, Chest ditto, and Padlocks 
of several sorts. Steel Hand-Saws and 
other Joyners and Coopers’ Tools. 
Hinges of several sorts, Whipsaws of 
sundry sizes, Curtain Rods for Beds, 
Steel Spades. Frying-Pans of all sizes. 
Scythes of the best long sorts. Rub- 
stones and Grindstones of all sizes. 
Steel in Fagots. Sweeds Iron of all 
sizes. Crepers and Grapnells. An- 
chors from 100 to 23 Hundred Weight. 
And many other sorts of Iron Ware.— 
Boston News-Letter, Feb. 11-18, 1711- 
12. 


To be sold by Amos Wood at his 
Warehouse at the Head of Belcher’s 
Wharf, the very best of Firkin Butter 
at 18 pence per pound, Cheshire 
Cheese at 15 pence per pound by the 
Quantity, White Earthen, Delph and 
Flint Ware, and fine Salt in Baggs; 
all lately imported in a vessel from 
Liverpool, as also Maple and Horn 
Case Knifes & Forks, Scythes and 
Guns, with sundry European Goods at 
reasonable Rates.—Boston News-Let- 
ter, May 17-24, 1733. 


Just imported and to be sold by D. 
Gookin, at his Shop next to the Gov- 
ernor’s House: Maple, horn & buck 
haft Table Knives and Forks, Pocket 
Knives, Pen-Knives, Scissars, Sheers, 
Pins, Needles, Brass and Leather Ink 
Potts, Wood Ink Standishes, Ink and 
Sand Glasses, Ivory Memorandum 
Books, Horn & Ivory Combs, &c., &c. 
—Boston News-Letter, Dec. 1, 1748. 


FORM FOR A BEQUEST. 
I give, devise and bequeath to The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, a corporation duly incorporated by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and located in Boston, in said Commonwealth 


Note—Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects relating 
to New England having historical, antiquarian or artistic interest. 




















